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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

If yoa had asked me forty years ago where 
Kennethcrook lay I do not know that I could 
have told you. I knew it was a village located 
somewhere in central Scotland, but it would 
have taxed my memory to its utmost to have 
given you its exact situation. That was forty 
years ago. It is not so now. It is thirty- nine 
years come Martinmas since I (not then out of 
my teens) set my face towards Kennethcrook, 
and heard in the chime of its eight o'clock bell 
a future as grand and &:lorious as ever Dick 
Whittington heard in the music of the Bow Bells 
of London. I have heard that future rung from 
the Kennethcrook church tower many hundred 
times since then, and, although I may not have 
realised the visions of my youth, still I have 
found much to be thankful for in the little 
weaving and nailing village, where nearly forty 
years of my life have been passed. Sitting, to- 
night, in my little room which has been my 
place of habitation through all these years, and 
letting my mind wander back through the inter- 
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rening space, I am made conscious of many 
changes — made conscious thafc a new generation 
has arisen to fill the place of that which inhabited 
Kennethcrook four decades a&;o. Indeed, re- 
flection forces me to the conclusion that the 
village of to-day has nothing in common with 
the Kennethcrook of my youth, and that I am 
fast following in the footsteps of one or two of 
my acquaintances, who, bearing the weight of a 
few more years, seem to have lagged superfluous 
on the stage. 

But I have many links that bind me to Ken- 
nethcrook as it was forty years ago. I have 
only to look around me to find relics of departed 
friends. There is "Doric Lilts," the very 
sight of which recalls to memory its author 
and the untoward circumstances which attended 
its publication. Here, I have '* Joseph us," 
whose ponderous form was once dusted 
by the manse housekeeper, and whose very 
leaves seem to tell me of a long and 
close companionship with its former owner. 
There, too, in a comer of my desk, you will find 
some song^eets ; dirty and dog-eared they may 
be now, but they were clean enough when they 
hung on a string and served the purpose of a 
screen for Luckie Jack's window. Everything 
in my room, I might say, has a history and is 
oonnected with the village. The chair on which 
I sit has no varnish on its right side ; it was 
placed too near the Anti-Burgher minister's fire. 
It is well that the Anti-Burgher minister 
does not see his chair to-night ; the cushion is 
made of the French repp that used to cover the 
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auld kirk pulpifc. My table, too, has a history, 
but I have not set myself to chronicle the asso- 
ciations which cluster around my household gods, 
and so shall desist at once. 

In introducing you to my home of forty years 
it may not be amiss, indeed, it may be 
appropriate, if I tell you a little of him to whom 
I owe my own introduction to the village. His 
acquaintance is one of the brightest recollections 
of my early days. With him I spent my even- 
ings until my knowledge of the people widened 
the circle of my friendship, at which time, I 
doubt not, my visits to his house became less 
frequent. 

His house was a one-storey building with 
thatched roof, and was situated at the southern- 
most end of the ^^Raw." You will search for 
it in vain now, but do not think my statement 
false. The *' Raw '' itself is changed since these 
days. It rejoices in the more dignified, if less 
suitable name — "The New Road" — and, as such, 
is recognised by the younger generation. The 
old folks are slow to adopt changes. With 
them it is " The Raw " stiU. 

Into this little, humble dwelling, in "The 
Raw '' of forty years ago, I would invite you to 
the company of my friend. Let the time be a 
Sabbath afternoon. 

Even now I see him sitting in his arm-chair 
with a book resting on the little deal table that 
stands under the shadow of his eight-day clock, 
whose tick^tick is the only sound that breaks 
the stLOneMof the room. It was no part of his 
etiquette to rise and welcome me, but his 
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welcome was none the lees hearty. He had 
always a kindly word for me, and I enjoyed his 
'' crack** to the uttermost Pointing me to a 
chair, he would lay aside his book, and enter 
into such conversation as the sanctity of the 
Sabbath would permit. The book he had laid 
aside was sure to be the Bible or the ^' Scottish 
Christian Herald.** These were the only books 
he read on Sabbath. His library consisted of 
about a dozen volumes ranged on a little shelf 
suspended by cords. The '^ case,** as he called 
the shelf, was the handiwork of himself, con- 
structed in his early days when his love for 
books was intense. Its contents had been pur- 
chased by him when literature was dear, and 
case and books were sacredly treasured. I often 
examined the volumes. They were typical of 
the old work-a-day Scotsman's library. I have 
a few of them before me as I write. They came 
into my possession many years ago, and now rest 
beside gaudier but not more treasured volumes 
in a comer of my more ambitious '^case." 
The leaves are yellow and the bindings are 
shabby, but the books are interesting for all that^ 
The fly-leaf of one of them tells a tale. It has 
been converted into a family register. I never 
knew how many children my old friend had, but 
his must have been a large family, as this book 
only serves the purpose of a supplementary 
register. Above the names inscribed on the 
fly-leaf we find the words, '^ Continued from the 
Bible.** I have spent many an hour looking at 
the quaint characters traced by that father's 
hand as each successive child came to earth ; 
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bat genealogy is not my object here, and bo I 
need not dwell longer on the writing that is be- 
coming dimmer with every day. His library 
consisted of books specially interesting to Scotch 
Presbyterians. There were four volumes of 
the "Christian Herald," Boston's ''Fourfold 
State," Pollok's "Course of Time," the 
"Scots Worthies," and several others dealing 
with the Covenanters. He was fond of his 
books ; they were his companions through 
many silent hours, and he was thoroughly 
conversant with them. Nothing was more ap- 
preciated by him than a discussion of, and an ex- 
pression of sympathy with, the sufferings of 
Helen of the Glen and Ralph Gemmel, or the 
other worthies of the covenants. 

As I have already told you, it was from him 
that I learned a little of the history of the 
village and the villagers. He had never been a 
week out of Kennethcrook at a time ; he knew 
everybody and everybody knew him. For the 
last few years of his life he watched the ways 
of the village with interest. Here, on the one 
hand, in the " Hallow," were the carpet mills 
that supplied the village with existence, 
there, on the other hand, in the Raw waB 
the public road to the north that many young 
men, ay, and young women too, have taken, 
bidding farewell to their native village, and go- 
ing out to push their fortunes in the greater 
centres of the commercial world. Keeping his 
constant vigil he wove out the web of his exist- 
ence. He always sympathised with me, both in 
my joys and in my sorrows, although, perhaps, I 
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never realised the sincerity of that sympathy until 
I experienced the want of it. I tried to brighten 
the evening of his life, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that I succeeded in some measure, for he 
always seemed pleased to see me. It may 
appear strange that I should write in this fashion 
after so many years, but kind deeds done and 
kind words spoken live when life has spent 
itself. 

He died in the early spring. His relatives 
had been expecting the end for some time, but 
when it came, it came all too suddenly. It was 
an afternoon in February. The snow had been 
falling incessantly during the day and, flake by 
flake, had spread its virgin mantle over the 
earth. Towards the afternoon, however, a keen 
frost set in, and, when the stars peeped out from 
their azure bed, it was as beautiful an evenihg 
as one could wish. The moon, in the first arc 
of its fulness, was sailing proudly across the 
heavens, making the snow the whiter for its 
light. The far away Grampians that bounded 
the northern horizon stood out like sheeted 
ghosts against the blue of heaven. It was just 
such a night as one would suppose the angels 
would select for their mission of soul-seeking, 
and it was on this night that oiy old friend was 
taken home. 

We were gathered round his bed. I was con- 
sidered a friend and had been called. There was 
no light burning, but the moonbeams shone 
brightly on the coverlet and played sweetly on 
the features that were setting in death. The 
clock struck out five clear notes painfully loud 
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in the deathlike stillneas. Ab though recognis- 
ing the voice of an old friend, he turned his head 
at the clock's first chime, and, ere it had finished, 
he had gone. A ' * large and respectable company " 
gathered round the grave that Saturday after- 
noon as we laid him to sleep. He is still 
remembered by many in the village although 
his relatives have long since left Kennethcrook. 
His was one of those sweet lives that help to 
bring humanity nearer its ideal ; that help to 
efface the work of sin and restore the image to 
a nearer resemblance to its Maker. His face 
lingers with me still. I hear his voice through 
the years that have fled, and perhips you will 
forgive me if I tell you I sometimes ponder at 
his grave. Last evening my room seemed fresher 
than it does to-night, for I had a little glass of 
snowdrops on the table. I laid them on his 
grave this morning. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Village. 

Although in my introductory words I was 
forced to the confession that forty years ago I 
knew not the location of Eennethcrook, I am 
not in that position to-day. The village aronnd 
which my story gathers lies near to the battle- 
field of Scottish independence. It sleeps at the 
foot of the hill on which Bockburgh stands, and 
no spot is more famous in Scottish annals than 
that of Rockburgh. Much there is that I might 
tell you of the historic connections and time- 
honoured traditions that hover around Kenneth- 
crook, but that is without my province at 
present. My work lies more in village life and 
story, lived and told during the last half-century. 

Within the past forty years the population of 
Eennethcrook has materially decreased. Then 
it stood at 2000 ; according to the lapt census 
returns its inhabitants do not number more than 
1000. The advance of civilization— the achieve- 
ments of steam — sounded the death-knell of the 
village, and to-day the hand-loom industry and 
nail manufacture are lingering out almost un- 
conscious lives. ''Loom Lane" when I knew 
it first well deserved its title. On either side 
there was a row of low, thatched houses— sheds 
you might have called them, and not been 
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guilty of ludBg a mignomer— and each of these 
gave accommodation to four weayen. Four 
weayera ! Tea, four Beems to be a fated number. 
There are four hand-loom weavers in Kenneth- 
crook to-daj. Nailmaking, too, has vastly 
decreased. Indeed, if I except the machine 
work that obtains in the village and gives 
employment to something like a dozen hands, I 
may say there is not a nailer in the place. With- 
in the past few years a row of trim, little cottages 
has been erected on the road leading into Rock- 
burgh. The cottages are the suburban resid- 
ences of Rockburgh's wealthy merchants. But 
just step over to old Duncan Watson, and aek 
him where *'Nail Raw" stood. Tou will not 
be the first who has asked him that question, 
for many a time has he pointed to the suburbs 
of Rockburgb, and, with something suspiciously 
like a sneer, remarked — '* There^ whaur that raw 
o' doo-cots stands, stood the 'Nail Raw.'" If 
he is in a talkative mood he may enter into a 
detailed description of *' Nail Raw" as he knew 
it in the palmy days of hand-nailmaking. 

'*Six-and- thirty fires," I have heard him tell, 
' * were aince ablaze in ' Nail Raw. ' It began wi' 
Tammas Tamson at the north end and feenished 
wi* John M*Gregor at the sooth. Ay ! an' mony 
a braw penny's been made in that Raw, though 
. there mayna be naething to tell o' siccan things 
as nailmakin' onkss ye coont the smiddy ase 
that's strawn fomebt thae dandy doors." '^ 

11 all stories are true, Duncan made a good 
round sum in his own interests. **NaUer's 
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lOBfl," as the Tillagen my, '^are no mftde 
meenisten aff naething." 

To this faUing off in the induBtriet is due the 
depopulation ahown by the latest census returns. 
So long as the weaving of a yard of cloth was to 
be obtained, or a hundred pitcher ears were re- 
quired, the villagers never thought of removal. 
But the dark day came. When Colonel Robertson 
of Blair betook himself to the fashionable circles 
of London, the last prop of the village was cast 
down. He stood by Kennethcrook like an 
anxious doctor at a patient's bedside^ and tried 
to prevent the ebb of its life. But in time Lon- 
don came to have its attractions, and when he 
divided the energies he had hitherto concentrated 
on the village, Kennethcrook sank for want oi 
support. It is sinking still. It lingers on 
scarcely conscious of the outer world. At times 
there appears a ray of hope, but it appears only 
to vanish, and vanishing, leaves the village 
darker than before. Some of the villagers are 
of opinion that a brighter day is in store for 
Kennethcrook, but these are the village opti- 
mists. The proverb which says :— '* Ilka cloud 
has its siller side," is an article in their confes- 
sion of faith, but if you had watched the ebb 
and flow of industry as I have done, you would 
be no party to the acceptance of that article. 
It is easy to be mistaken, but I fear the sun of 
commerce has set on Kennethcrook. 

Forty years have seen great changes. I have 
heard it said that men who have been cast away 
on a desert island have kept count of the days 
by taking a stick and adding a notch to it every 
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evening. If I had adopted that plan and eut a 
notch for every man who has passed away, I 
think the stick would have been notched into 
nothingness long ago. But, tiiere, I have said 
enough, and will now tell you a little of 
Kennethcreok as I knew it first. 

It had one street and it was called the '* Main 
Street. " A later generation saw fit to change its 
name, and it is now '' Henderson Place." I be- 
lieve its re-baptism was a thing to be desired, for 
what is the use of calling a street the '^ Main 
Street" when it, practically, is the only street of 
any importance in the village? At the north end 
of the street, running at right angles, were the 
**Shirra's Brae" and "Loom Lane." The 
^^Shiira's Brae," which ran eastward, was so 
named in compliment to a bumptious weaver 
who took upon hims^ the meting out of 
justice in the village, and for his kindly interest 
was dubbed * *■ the Shirra. " I may be forgetting, 
but I think that was the only payment his 
judicial services ever brought him. "Loom 
Lane," which ran westward, was so called from 
the fact that it consisted of two rows of loom 
shops. Here, through the long summer day, 
sometimes from five in the morning till nine in 
the evening, you could hear the "rickety, 
tickety, tik, tik, tik," of the looms, and between 
hours, when the day's work was done, or the 
web completed, indulge in a crack with the 
weavers. Turning southwards from "Loom 
Lane," and running parallel with the "Main 
Street" was "Kail Raw," so named from 
oivoomstaaoes akin to tho«e which led to the 
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baptism of ** Loom Lane/' Li that row we had 
the other industry of the villaf^e represented, 
and although there are only two sheds now 
engaged, I remember when both sides of the 
Raw were occupied, and three or four nailers in 
each shed. The fourth side of the square— 
three sides of which were formed by the Main 
Street, Loom Lane, and NaU Raw— was occupied 
by what is now known as the New Road. Forty 
years ago it was the *' Raw," and was the place 
where the general merchants — those of them 
who did not live at the back of their shops- 
together with the foremen at the mill resided. 
Andra Duchart, with his usual sarcasm, referred 
to it as — *' The Terrace " of Kennethcrook. In 
the centre of the square thus formed stood the 
mill. On every side the ground sloped down- 
wards towards the factory, and the villagers 
called it ^Hhe ELallow." Down in its very 
depths the Lunarty wound its way, turned out 
of its natural course to supply the mill with 
water, after which it found its way back to its 
own channel just beneath the bridge in the 
centre of the ** Main Street.^' The mill was the 
property ef Colonel Robertson. On his removal 
to London it fell into the hands of his sons, and 
since that time has given continued evidence of 
a decaying industry. 

Into this square of streets the life of the 
village was gathered. One or two cottages were 
built beyond the general contour of the place. 
These, however, with the exception of the farms 
that were recognised as partof Kennethcrook, were 
the only erections that did not comply with the 
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apparent design of the village. The suburbs of 
Rockburgh and other buildings have done much 
to extend the boundary of Eennethcrook and 
take from it the compactness for which it was 
famous, but these buildings are modem struc 
tures built by folks who have little sympathy 
with the older village. 

Eennethcrook was called a double village. It 
had two kirks, two ministers, two beadles, two 
precentors, two dominies, two bellmen, and, I 
think two of everjrthing you could name. The 
most conspicuous couples, however, were those 
I have mentioned, and nothing had disturbed 
their uniformity until 1846, when the Free Kirk 
seceders built a place of worship for themselves. 
That was a sad day for the village. Under the 
triple order things might have gone well enough, 
but the triple order was not sustained. The 
seceders added a kirk, a minister, a beadle, and 
a precentor, but stopped there. It looked odd 
like, the villagers said, but two years later all 
was righted. The Free Elirk built a school and 
got a dominie of its own, and Eennethcrook 
dispensed with its bellmen. '^It's a great 
shame,'' said Tammy Roy, one of the bellmen 
when ho learned that his services were no longer 
required ; ''ay, its naething mair nor less than a 
disgrace that twa decent men should be thrown 
idle to please the uOTrie o' twa-three idle folk." 
But the idle folk f aUed to see it in that lischt, and 
though Tammy pled his cause to the very last, and 
swore on his deathbed that if there were courts of 
jmtice in the other world he would appeal to be 
reinstalled in oflBlce, he failed to cany conviction 
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to the hearts of the villagers, and since then 
Kennethcrook has never recognised a bellman 
among its functionaries. I visited Tarn one day 
during his last illness, and after some conversa- 
tion he turned our talk to the defunct office of 
bellman. After recounting many of his red- 
letter days when he had been instructed to make 
some most important proclamations, he spoke in 
terms which I do not care to repeat of the man- 
ner in which he had been discharged. 

^* Ay," he said, closing his eyes and his argu- 
ment, '*they speak o' a twasome toun, but 
there are some twafaced folk that bide in't." 

Tam*8 words have become proverbial, and 
some are inclined to think that, taking every- 
thing mto consideration, he was very near the 
mark with hb oridoism. But it is not my inten- 
tion to deal with the double character of the 
village here. I shall tell you more of it again. 

Kennethcrook to tiie casual observer is no 
very attractive place. Far away, from the 
heights of Bockbui^h, you can see its red tiles 
rising from the rich pasture land of the Carse of 
Forrie, broken by one or two squares of that<^ 
— the roofing of older houses. The spires of the 
churches rise high above its inhabitants, but 
th«ur grandeur is lost by their surroundings. 
There is nothing, indeed, in its appearance— if 
appearances go for anything — ^to invite the 
visitor on a tour of inspection. Still, beneath a 
shabby coat there oftentimes beaks an honest 
heart, and honesty in tatters is no unknown 
quantity. So it is wi<^ the village. In (die 
aaddst ol Its antiquated appeanuioo and fragile 
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oonstraction there dwells a sweet homeliness 
whose tender inflaenoes oft touch the soul to 
finer issues. It is a xipple of love that sings 
merrily among the pebbles of humanity that 
have gathered themseWes into the retirement of 
the Tillage— a ripple whose song and in4aenoe 
alike would be lost in the rush and roar of the 
riTevB of the outer world. 
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Thb Yillaobbs. 

Thbbx were three kindi of folk in Kenneth- 
erook—the guid, the bad, and the Morrisons. 
This olassifioation was made by the village poet, 
Saunders DenoTan, and it was generally under- 
stood that he allied himself to the first of the 
three classes. How the idea oame to Saunders, 
to thus divide the villagers, I was never fortu- 
nate enough to learn, but I know that it was 
widely accepted at the time as being character- 
istic of its author and expressive of the disposi- 
tions which went to the composition of the 
village. By a continuous use it has worn itself 
into a proverb, and enjoys a life in common with 
the other localisms and sayings for which 
Kennethcrook is famous. Only the other day I 
saw it cooked up with other humour in the racy 
column of a well-known Scotch newspaper, and 
located in a village far from the place of its 
birth. Doubtless it is still going the rounds of 
the press, receiving an additional local colour as 
it goes, and, if you have not crossed it, you may 
find yourself reading it ere long. If you do, 
reflect for a moment on the place to which it 
aflects to belong, and, if you find it in surround- 
ings alien to those I have given it, remember it 
is the distinctive badge of the inhabitants of 
Kennethcrook, 
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Tfttii it Wai tbii« tlie VlIlflgdM piittftt^ the 
even teftof d itiehr fi^^ral WaJrB. 1?&e gr^ttt 
MAjoiity Were dontetit to be eofiutidered bA (iho6e 
Ibe poet recogtkised tf '4he gold." A ieit^ % 
very few, and it is 6nly Huttian to think 80, 
eonaideted themselves lUi those whom the seer 
mast have had hi hiei mind's ejre when he 
characterised a certain portioh of the inhabit- 
ants HM ''the bad/' The ^est--hidefinable— 
Wet^ the ptiblicatic^ and sintiers— ^ood men hot 
to be remembered t^ith their brothers ; bad mett 
for whom the second parade of distinction had no 
associatioti * all nnited in the common bond of 
ohe eommon birthright-^I of them Morrisomt. 

'Sat tk long time the Morrisons held nUdhi- 
ptkted sway, but a night d4m6 wheh their pi^* 
rogative was challenged. It led to one of thosd 
discnssioniK whidh helped to Wile away the even- 
ings at the modth of the Parliament Close wheA 
the session at St Stephen^s had closed and 
politics were relegated to a corner for a seasoii. 

One night when the conclave of weavers 
and nailem were met after the Itot rihg of 
the eight o'clock bell had died away on the 
still evening air, voices, as if in warm dis- 
cussion, broke out from tlie Parliament Otose^ 
It was Johnny Jaffiray aoid Peter Morrison 
again— warm friends and warmer foes. Seeing 
eye to eye in all things in the ordinary bnsinese 
of life, these two were ever ready to eroes 
swords in the arena of debate. They were those 
who sustained the reputation of the village ae a 
debating society in all matters ecolefliastieal ot 
political. 
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Johnnie Jaffiray was heard to say that he 
believed the Jaffirays were as numerous as the 
Morrisons. This, admitted in undertones, 
caught the quick ear of Peter Morrison, and he 
was on the speaker in a moment 

''What's that ye say, Jaffray? That the 
Jaifrays is mair commoner than the Morrisons ? 
Never, man, never 1" 

The Morrisons were ever jealous of their dis- 
tinction. Since the day that the verdict had been 
passed, they walked the village as no common 
people. Nor were they to be set down without 
a bold defence. Peter Morrison might have 
been a Campbell or a Macgregor, so jealous was 
he of his name, and so the work of refuting the 
allegation of Johnny Ja£&ay lay in hands 
peculiarly suited to the task. 

'' Saunders Denovan," said Morrison, and he 
waved his hand as was his wont when in the heat 
of controversy, *' Saunders Donovan's a man 
abune a' prejudice, an' he said lang syne that 
the Morrisons rankit first." 

At this outburst of clannish spirit the defender 
of the Jaffiraiys was a little discomfited ; but, 
feeling that it was necessary to say something in 
justification of the position he had assumed, he 
dealt a blow at the credence of the village poet — 

** I'll no be positive" — and Johnny was always 
a cautious man — ''I'll no say Saunders was 
wrang; I'll no say he was richt ; an' as for 
argy-bargying, its oot o' a' question ; but I'm 
gey an' share that gin ye were to count, ye'd 
find the JSSrays a hantle sicht nearer ye than 
ye think." 
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A privilege was at stake. For many years 
the Morrisons had reigned supreme, but their 
day had come. So thought the excited listeners 
as they heard this later outburst of Ja£&ay*s, and 
began to consider how many of that name were 
in the village. So far did the discussion go that 
an appeal to numeration was made in order to 
settle the disturbance. A Jaffiray and a Morrison 
was trotted out alternately — Lang Jamie, Soutar 
Sandy, Cripple Patey, Kirsty's Maggie, and 
many others known to the villagers by their 
various sobriquets. At last, however, the 
champion of the Ja£&ays began to experience 
some difficulty in finding kinsmen to balance the 
calculations of his friend, and after repeated 
attempts to find a companion to one of the 
Morrisons of Bedhaugh, Johnny intimated that 
he would let Peter claim the victory. 

** I was maybe a thoctie quick," he said, add- 
ing in a voice that was just toned with sarcasm, 
*' an' of course Saunders Donovan's a man abune 
a' prejudice." 

Here ended the last attempt to traduce the 
glory of the name elect. There are three kinds 
of folk in Eennethcrook to-day — the guid, the 
bad, and the Morrisons. 

While multiplicity of one name may be a good 
thing, it sometimes leads to a deal of perplexity. 
The Morrisons did not enjoy their position alike 
with ease and honour. There were Peters in 
abundance, and some plan of distinction had to 
be resorted to. Tarry Peter is a standing 
memorial of that order. It was proposed that 
they should be numbered Peter I., Peter II., 
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Petorin., and so oil, but Kennethcrook was 
never ))ehind when dignity was pX, stake. Jt was 
the practice of kings to add these numerals of 
distinction to their respective names, but that was 
no reason why the Peters of this village should 
be so designated. Their desires lay in more 
pronounced Latin. The Latin ordinals were 
called into use, and the Peters were thereafter 
known as Primus Peter, Secundus Peter, Tertius 
Peter, and so on ac{ imfiaitum. But the dassic 
vocables were too great for the rusticity of Ken- 
nethcrook to grapple with, and into quaint pro- 
vincialisms the titles descended. Dog Latin 
you Plight have termed thmn, and even at that 
found it difficult to have proved your assertion. 
Tarry was more fi^miliar in the mouths of the 
villagers tMn Tertius, and whatever may have 
been the claims of Peter the Third to distinction 
by mei^is of the language of Cicero and Virgil, 
he wa,s forced to content himself with the less 
dignified but more homely epithet Tarry. 

The preacher with his usual three hei^ and 
conclusion finds it necessary to say something on 
each head, and I suppose it is incumbent upon 
me that I should say son(iething of the two other 
classes of folk who found a habitation in Ken* 
nethcrook, after having sa^d so much on the 
merits and demerits of the Morrisons. It is, 
however, much more difficult to write of 
^e guid and the bad than it was to tell 
you of l^e Morrisons. Somehow or other 
^ villager awoke to find he was a Morrison, 
and to realise that there was no getting away 
from the fact. Not 90 was it with the guid 
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apd the bad. They exiafced pretty much in 
the minds of their fellows, and while every one 
was decided on those who went to form the 
Morrisons, everyone had but hazy conceptions 
of the goid folk and the bad. 

The Anti-Burghers were the guid folk when I 
first came to the village. They said so, and the 
Parish Church folks liked to encourage them in 
their opinion. Some years after 1843, how- 
ever, they were forced to recognise the Free 
Churchmen as a party which had claims to their 
brotherhood, and for the past thirty years the 
seceders have been, according to their own ideas, 
the guid folks of the place. For one thing, they 
take life more seriously. The Free Kirk folks 
have broken three bells already, so zealous are 
they for the cause of Christianity. A weekly 
prayer-meeting is an institution for which they 
are responsible. The example was followed by 
the Anti-Burghers. I believe these communions 
bad a joint proposal to hold a daily service^ but 
dismissed it on the ground that it savoured more 
fA Romanism than religion. It was with rel«et- 
anee, however, that they give up the idea, for it 
deprived them of so many ohancee of {Mraying for 
the redemption of their f eUows of the National 
CBiwreh. Tes, do not nusdoubt me, they wmre 
tibe i90od f dk of the village. 

I can iq;>eak with some meaaore d freedom on 
Uus poijMii. I am classed among the bad folks*- 
I stt in Ae Pariah Churah. For a long time 
the most of w have gone beyond redemption. 
We mtoid to the introdvctioa ol a hymnal. 
Alter that thegiiidfoUaiof the village lost hcfie. 
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For a time we lived in peace, but a day of retri- 
bution came. For the past ten years they have 
been seeking our conversion by drastic 
measures, and even as I write these lines I see 
the result of their work. Yonder is the Free 
Kirk mission hall lighted. The guid folks have 
been holding a series of meetings to consider the 
practical benefit of Disestablishment. Yes, but 
even angels have been known to sin. The Free 
Elirkers themselves have a hymnal to-day. 

Thus did church connection and family name 
mark us out. The Morrisons might be members 
of Free Kirk or Parish Kirk it mattered not : 
they were a mixed class. All others were known 
by their churchism. We seemed to take kindly 
to our titles. They came to us as a matter of 
course. I never heard of anyone joining the 
seceder's communion in order to be considered 
good. Our designation may have been a 
touch of martyrdom, but we all seemed 
pleased to bear it. On the part of many there 
was a touch of innocence in its application. 
They never seemed to realise that the epithet 
meant anything. These were the really good. 
They were those who did not come within the 
general bounds of the term ; those who were 
recognised as somewhat higher than the best of 
our designations would allow. Yes, when all 
has been said and done, I believe, there were 
more than three classes of folk in Kennethcrook. 
** It taks a wheen folk to mak' a world, and it 
taks a guid picl3e to mak' a village." 

The good, the bad, and the Morrisons. 
Within the term is gathered much, although you 
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may not think lo. I have seen the day when 
things were different from what they are now, 
and when no smile crossed the face of the 
▼illa^er when he made this remark anent 
the inhabitants of Kennethcrook. There was 
this much about the phrase that no one per- 
sisted in its application. Tou, if you had be- 
longed to the Parish Kirk, could have used the 
term so that the seceders would have been the 
bad folks. But if you had belonged to the 
Parish Kirk you would not have done so. The 
Parish Kirk folks never did seem anxious to use 
the epithet at all. They smiled when it was re- 
peated. With the Anti-Burghers and the Free 
Kirk folk it was different. Their whole life 
seem to be bound up in the phrase, and I some- 
times think that their virtues hung upon its 
use. Once the Anti-Burghers almost wept for 
joy. To their communion belonged only one 
family of the name of Morrison. That family 
removed from Kennethcrook, and with it went 
every suspicion of evil. In the mixed class who 
found refuge in this patronymic there was the 
doubt of existent evil, but when the only mem- 
bers of the name lifted their lines the Anti- 
Burghers made good claim to be recognised as 
the *^ guid." For some time all went well, but 
things come and go, and very shortly afterwards 
another Morrison came to the village, and, alas, 
for the righteous ! he belonged to the Anti- 
Burgher kirk. And so their term of virtue came 
to an end. I do not know that they ever had 
a similar chance of becoming famous. Cer- 
ainly there are Morrisons in the United 
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Freibyteiiaii oommmiioii to-cUy. A« lof tiM 
FvM Kbk folk Mioh a state of bliMf ol exiattMt 
wM never given them. Their ruling elder is « 
Morrison. Ue Parish Kiik— the bekted2»on^ 
fared worse at the hands of fate. Its minister ii 
a Morrison. But the Parish Kitk folks are con- 
tMit with their minister, and their minister Ii 
content with his name. So the tides of rirln^ 
and vice— sometimes ebbing, sometimes flowing 
'^bear public opinion ott their breasti. 1%^ 
changes in village life have been many, but 
amid them all there still survives the distinctive 
features that stamped the Kennethcrook folks 
so very long ago. There still are in the village 
" the guid, the bad, and the Morrisons.'' 
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CHAPTER IV, 

ThB YnXAGB COMMXBCB. 

The principal shops in the village were in the 
Main Street. Kennethcrook was not a whiaky- 
loving (though Sabbath-keeping) place, but it 
boasted three public-houses. These were for 
the most part dependent on strangers. One of 
them~the ** White Horse " it was called— was a 
grand source of revenue, before the abolition of 
the toll levies. Its yearly rental went as high 
as £800. It stood at the south entrance to the 
'*Main Street," guarding the village from that 
point, and the *' Black Bull *' took up its situa- 
tion at the other extremity of the street. It 
cannot be said that the " White Horse " lacked 
its due grazing because of the *' Black Bull," or 
that the '* Black Bull's " pasture was encroached 
upon by the '* White Horse." So long as you 
were in the village you were between two evils. 
I say evils ; but, of course, everybody does not 
agree with me. Ingress and egress in either 
direction meant the passing of a place of refresh- 
ment, and it was generally said that a visitor re- 
freshed himself at the one end of the village and 
made himself ready for the continued journey at 
the other. The third public-house was in the 
centre of the street, and raised its head a little 
»bove its fellows i^ Qu^^t^r? moral ; i^ had only 
« 
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a porter and ale lioense. The two inns were 
distinguiBhed by hanging signs. Something 
with a distant resemblance to one of ** the 
mightiest of all the beasts of chase'* arrested 
your attention and led you to suppose that you 
were at the " Black Bull," but T would not have 
considered you very stupid though you had 
scratched your head, and tried to wipe imaginary 
dust from your eyes, as you gazed at the device 
of the '' White Horse." Peter Morrison might 
not have dealt with yoa leniently ; but, then, 
Peter was the proprietor. I am not aware that 
even yet the village takes Peter seriously with 
regard to that device. The truth is this. The 
inn was known as the ** White Horse" long 
before any hanging sign tried to add confirma- 
tien to the fact. One night, however, it was 
suggested to the host that a sign would be a 
good thing. Happening to be in Glasgow, Peter 
Morrison saw a crewd in the High Street, with 
a man offering something for sale. It was a 
publican's stock that was being put up to 
auction. Making his way forward to the crowd, 
Peter suddenly found himself bidding excitedly 
against some others of the trade for a sign- 
board which had been hoisted for purchase. 
After some spirited competition the board was 
knocked down to Peter. Than Peter, no man 
was prouder, as he stepped from the mail coach 
with the sign-board on his shoulder. By and 
bye it came to be hung. An anxious crowd 
stood awaiting the event. Peter's brother, 
Alec, who carried on business as a joiner and 
undertaker, was entrusted with the work, and 
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afto Bome eonBiderable diffieulty the board Was 
got into position. 

Peter was a publican, but he was also a man 
of method. The erection of a sign-board was 
not a thing of every-day occurrence, and Peter 
felt that it was his duty to signalise the event in 
some special way. A free table was provided. 
The crowd regaled itself in anticipation of the 
ceremony, and it was part of the arrangement 
that a second supply was to be served. Amid a 
burst of applause Mrs Morrison drew her apron 
from off the board, and revealed the long-looked- 
for design. The crowd smiled. It was its turn. 

** A horse ! " exclaimed Weelum Martin, ''that's 
aslaajketezebral" 

AncTso it was. Peter's desire for a hanging 
signboard enjoyed a greater part of his nature 
than his knowledge of animal life, and, mistaking 
a zebra for a horse, he bid with hearty competi- 
tion against his many opponents with the afore- 
said result. Peter's horse has been the subject 
of much jocularity, but its owner takes it all in 
good part. Not once, but often, has the publican 
had to defend himself against the jesdng of the 
villagers. Many arguments has he used in 
favour of his purchase, but his reasoning never 
reaches a higher altitude than this, and you can 
take it as Peter Morrison's logic if you like : — 
'' If," he says, '' there's siccan things as spottit 
horses, what ails ye at stroj^t anes ?" 

In recent years the system of co-operation has 
found much sympathy among the working classes, 
and nearly every town and village in Scotland 
have establishments worked on its principles. 
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There is no such institutioiiy however, in Ken- 
nethcrook. The BocietieB of Bockburgh and 
and Bangholm and Merleston seem tx> regard the 
village as a place on which they have some claim, 
and extend the workings of their several estab- 
lishments to Kennethorook. They seem to have 
the idea that it will yet become co-operative. 
In point of fact it might be father to them all. 
I have told you that it has no society to-day. It 
had one many years ago. That society taught the 
villagers a lesson. I believe there are some 
in Kennethcrook who are members of one 
or other of the societies which find existence 
in the towns I have named, but they are in- 
comers to the village. No one whose mind can 
survey the years so far as to take in our miniature 
Darien Scheme has any sympathy with the 
system. The idol of co-operation was smashed 
in a few years. I have every faith in the 
institutions as they are worked to-day. I believe 
them to be a source of good to many, but I will 
never look with favour on any such creation as 
that which catered for the sympathy of our 
villagers. 

The society was organised by a number of 
the weavers, and was, I believe, another outburst 
of jbhat social equality which characterised them 
during the Chartist movement. Only those who 
were moderately well-to-do could join. Shares 
were taken in the scheme, and when sufficient 
money had been launched to procure the 
necessary stock-in-trade, the *' store," as the 
villagers called it, was thrown open for custom. 
It paid no dividend on goods bought. Its claims 
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for trade lay in the statement that it sold a better 
article at a lower price. It was to pay a dividend 
on its shares at the end of its first financial year. 
For a time all went well. Those of the village 
folks who were members were enjoying the better 
goods at the lower figure, and were looking for- 
ward to a huge dividend at the end of the year. 
I believe there were some who did not know 
exactly what a dividend was. The whole 
episode of the working is now an old story, but 
I think it was in three years that the establish- 
ment fell. No dividend was ever paid, and at 
the end of the third year the Executive — two 
weavers, three nailers, a drystone-dyke builder, 
and a ploughman— called on the shareholders 
for more money to carry on the enterprise. 
The bubble was burst. The shop continued 
open for some time until much of the stock was 
cleared out. Then the fittings were put up to 
auction. I think there was a dividend of three- 
and-sixpence to the shareholders. One night 
in the gloaming the signboard was taken down. 
Jeems Jamieson and Davie Paterson added to 
their dividends by taking it for firewood. And 
so Kennethcrook tried to bury her misdeeds. 
The village poet composed an elegy. In *' Doric 
lilts'' you will find some verses, and I believe 
they are to the memory of the society. They 
bear the significant title, *' A Nightmare." 

Co-operation is, therefore, the worst blot in 
our commercial history. The villagers have 
long since recovered from the disaster, but they 
have no sympathy with the system. Burnt 
bairns dread the fire. 
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Dicing fch« exiitanoe of this Soeiety, the othev 
shopi in the Tillage suffered. There were three 
grooen when it was organised. Onlj one was 
left to smile at its downfall. There is only one 
to-di^. The Tillage gave little encouragement 
to grooers. Their trade was so monopolised in 
part by other shops, that there was really no 
excuse for Duncan Mac Adam and his fellow pro- 
vision merchants. The baker suppUed much 
that might have been more fitly sold by the 
grocer. The dairy, too, entered into the com- 
petition of the thing, and left the proviuon 
merchant with little to depend on. When the 
Store came to its undignified end, an attempt 
was made by one of the former grocers to reopen 
his shop. He closed it a few months later. 

There was one shoemaker in Kennethcrook. 
His place of business, too, was in the Main 
Street. He had entered the craft in the usual 
way by being what the villagers called a ** snab." 
He was somewhat successful, however, and when 
the Co-operative Society failed, he took its shop 
and set up as a ** Boot and Shoe Maker." The 
business is carried on today by his son. It 
seems to be a paying concern. The viUagen 
an heavy on leather. 

There is only one other shop that I will men- 
tion here. It is Luckie Jack's. Like ''The 
White Horse " and '' The Black Bull," it is stiU 
in Kennethcrook, thoutith Luekie has long since 
gone home. It stood just in the centre of the 
village — the most suitable spot for the purpose 
it was intended to serve. Ludde's was in some 
measure a Gk>vexnment institution. But, while 
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Hnh u tli# oiM, I am afc a loM t» tell yoa iriukt 
WM th« ezaot line of buiineM she folleirtd* 
This may f;(ive yoa some idelk 

Sandj Powrie was a clever hand at tiie bmih 
aa tbe Tillagen pat it He waa engaged onoe a 
year, about the Fair timet to whitewash aome of 
the walla of the hdusea. He had, however, 
studied art in some of its higher brluiohte : had 
attempted heraldry in his leisure houM. Chie 
day Luckie Jack eommissioned him to paint the 
front of her shop, and gave him instructions 
what writing to put thereon. Sandy was a fair 
speller, but points of interrogation, commas, 
and other curliewwdios oi punctuation were all 
alike intdligible to him. He set to work, how* 
ever, and in due course i^oduoed a sign on 
whidi some of the more intelligent viUagen 
used to gaze and then smile. At Luckie's death 
the signboard was sdd along with her other 
effects. It was bought by Andra Johnston when 
he set up in business as a shoemaker, and may 
still be seen hanging above his door. But another 
painter was called in, and the sign, that had 
come to be recognised as one of the attractions 
of the village, was wiped forever from the eyes 
of man. Sandy peppered Luckie's signboard 
with punctuation. 1 have no doubt it was his 
intention that the result should be ^ work of 
art, but many a good intention haa come to 
nought. The sign, as I have already told yon, 
has now been painted over ; but there were 
some folks in tiie vUlage as capable artiste as 
Sandy. I was calling for a friend the other 
evening and saw a eapy of the s^ in his setap^ 
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book. It will, perhapt, be diffionlc for the 
printer to find type battered enough to render a 
complete reproduction, but what I give can 
hardly fail to convey some idea of the original. 
A point of exclamation here and there, a comma 
now and then, a miBdivided word occasionally, 
and a significant point of interrogation at the 
end equipped the signboard with its mission to 
the world. It ran as follows : — 



J I JACK! Grbbk, OB 
ocsB, and^ osiibral, mb 
bchaut! and. Post Mi8trb86 ? 



I am not aware that the Antiquary of Sir 
Walter Scott was ever a visitor to Kenneth- 
crook. If he was he must have looked strangely 
on the curious signboard. I have no doubt it 
would be as intelligible to him as the Roman 
vessel with its peculiar inscription, A.D.L.L., 
and perhaps the reading of it no less interesting 
than the translation of these letters into '^ Aiken 
Drum's Lang Ladle." 

But Luckie Jack was pleased with her sign- 
board. It helped to convey to many an idea of the 
trade she carried on, although, I think yon will 
admit that, so far as points of interrogation 
went, Luckie's was a questionable caUing. 

Her window was a source of amusement to 
the children. It was well stocked with things 
toothsome to young folks. It was not a very 
large^window, and it was filled with twelve 
panes of knotted glass. Some care had been 
taken in arranging the panes, for it so happened 
that the four which one was accustomed to look 
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through were ehnost free from knote. On flie 
f nunework was arranged a goodly aMortment of 
ginger-bread horsea and Oalifomian ringa. 
These were oalonlated to draw odd ooppera from 
the poeketa of indulgent mothera. On the sill 
of the window Luckie arranged her atock*in« 
trade. Needles, buttons, laoes and tapea, were 
neatly aorted in one comer ; varioua kinda of 
nuta in the other, while the centre was occupied 
by pan-dropa, peppermints, con?ersationa, and 
other sweets. *^ 

One branch (and that the moat diatinctive of 
her business) was the poatal aervice. Now-a* 
days our Tillage mattera of correspondence are 
worked from Rockburgh, and poatal and tele- 
graph messengers from that town do us service ; 
but in those days Kennethorook was a poat- 
town itaelf . 

There waa no poatal ddivery at that 
time. Letters were things that did not come to 
Kennethorook folka every day. Every villager 
knew when to expect a letter, and was usually 
on the outlook a week before it came. Luckie'a 
shop stood in that part of the Main Street at 
which it was impossible for a heavy vehicle to 
halt The driver had to lash his horses down 
the brae and truat to Providence and the weavera 
to take it up the brae. The weavera were, to 
some extent, Gk>vemment officials. The Mail 
Coach was the only conveyance that demanded 
their assistance. The driver blew his shrill 
horn and twenty weavera were at his command. 
These put their shoulders to the wheel in very 
truth, and alowljr t]i9 liqnberinff carria|;e 
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■dOBtBd tto bvMu Onte tiMM 1li» iMMrwi 
Mtnmad to tbtir ]iooiii% oontentod with thA 
woik thay' had done. Aa the ooeoh oeme 
thmnderipg down tiie bne« the mail-hag was 
hwled anoeremonionily from the diiver'a box, 
and uaoally fell within a few feet of the poat* 
office. Oonttant pxactice made the driver pro- 
ftoienti* After the ooaohpaiaedyLuckie lifted the 
hag and began the work of examination. The 
latter* were arranged oTer the boxea of MPeeta 
and up against the window. Within a dagr or 
two they, were olaimect One villager was in the 
halnt of telling another that a letter waa 
addressed to him« and so the news waa oarried 
throagh Eennethorook, and Lnokie's window 
emptied. 

The office of postmistress was held to be doubly 
remuneratiye. I have heard it said in Book- 
burgh, and by strangera, that the villagers were 
forward ; but this remark was due wholly to 
appearance. The Kennethcrook folks were shy. 
To lay themselyes under a debt of obligation to 
others was what they tried to avoid. They had 
curious ideas regarding the postmistress, and 
could not see why delivery of letters was any- 
thing less than obligement. Thus it came to be 
that receipt of aletter meant the making of a pur- 
chase. Luckie Jack made a fortune in her time. 

'^ A bawbee's worth o' number three needles, 
Uunts, and no very sharp o' the e'e," one would 
inquire, throwing in as a casual remark that 
there waa a letter '* named*' to him in th^ 
window. 

That waa. cha {omn of approach, and it was? 
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diirendfied ftocording to the needs of the time. 
Little ptirchasee, some of you may aaj : but theM 
were what Luckie depended on. They went a 
long way towards making her comfortable, and 
enabled her to leave a good many pounds behind 
her. Quite a number of the village folks made 
application Ux the office when it was vacated at 
her death. 

Luckie's window was screened off from the 
shop by song-sheets and stoiy-books. These 
were suspended from a cord in such a way as to 
give a look of compactness to Uie window, and 
at the same time afford easy access to the goods 
displayed on the sill. In the selling of this 
literature she had to cater for the public taste 
as in the other branches of her bumness. Her 
song-sheets were for the most part adapted for 
and purchased by, the youth of the village who 
intended '* guizarding " when Uie ** daft-days" 
came. The story-books — such as " The Babes 
in the Wood," ''Cinderella and the Glass 
Slipper," and "Bluebeard" — were got up in 
covers of glaring colours, and were bought by 
parents as birthday presents for their children. 

Luckie Jack's li^op was the one light in the 
commercial wmrld of Kennethcrook after the 
eight o'clock bell rang. The inns kept plying 
their trade without fear of a closing order, but 
they had no lights which shone to the street. 
The other shopkeepers ceased work when the 
bell rang. The postmistress kept an open door. 
Nor did she do so in vain. Many were the 
little purchases that were made during the 
evening. I have sometimes heard it said that 
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Lookie wm greedy, beoaoM she kept an open 
door till late at night. Her action, however, 
■ometimet proved naeful. Oattor-oil was re- 
quired for some sleepleBs child ; Luckie sold 
medicine. Salt was asked for — someone had 
been burnt ; Luckie sold salt. It was on 
occasions such as these that Luckie's character- 
istic of greed seemed to disappear. 

It was a dim light that shone through Luckie's 
window when I first came to the village, but, 
by-and-bye, it grew brighter. One solitary 
candle, i^QIxed to a wooden socket, which was 
suspended from the ceiling by wires, was all that 
enabled the children to see the wares and play 
at guesses with their names. One night Uie 
candle fell from its position, burnt some 
song -sheets and wasted some peppermints. 
This was a big loss to Luckie. There 
was no insurance company to make it good. 
She determined that the same would not 
occur again, and so resolved to get a lamp. 
There was quite a crowd round the window 
that night the new illuminant was tried. 
It cast a strong light out into the street, and 
everybody deemed the new departure a success. 
The postmistress was delighted. She was 
exulting in her achievement of paraffin over 
candle, when the outer world was beginning to 
recognise the superiority of electricity over gas. 
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CHAPTER V. 

INDX78TRIIS. 

TfliBS were three indnitriee Uiat gained favour 
in the eyet of the villagen— nailing, weaving, 
and watchmaking. I have already told you 
■omething of the decline of two of these indos- 
tiies. The other has also fallen away. For the 
last ten years watchmaking has had no repre- 
sentative resident in Kennethcrook. But, al- 
though the bellows have ceased to blow, and 
the shears have been laid past as ornaments, 
and the lens has failed to reveal the intricacies 
of the time-keeper to our villagers, there are 
memories hovering round me of days when these 
things were not I remember, as though it were 
but yesterday, of the ruddy glare that shot out 
from the smiddies frightening the horses after 
nightfalL Thesmell of caddis is still familiar 
to me as in the palmy days of the weaving in- 
dustiy. Tes, and although he has slept with his 
fathers for one decade and more, I still fancy I 
see the old Antiquaiy standing at his shop-door 
in the middle of the brae, and hear the jingle 
jingle of his clocks as they strike. 

Naalmaking is the most time-honoured of our 
manufactures. I have no means of learning 
when it was begun in the village, but existing 
evidence takes me back for a very long time. 
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Boncaii Wation, of whom I have already spoken, 
it one of the hereditary nailers of Kennethcrook. 
His grandfather, he tells me, was a nailer in the 
same shop as he himself was engaged in, and 
that breaks the back of one century at least. 
He says he remembers that grandfather telling 
him in torn about his own grandfather, and that 
he had had a nail-shop just at the foot of Flint's 
Brae. That breaks the back of another century. 
But there the tales of these grandfathers end. 
At this rate I might have gone back through the 
centuries to the time of the Flood, and proved 
that Noah bought the nails for the ark in Ken- 
nethcrook, but even oral tradition fails me, and 
I must perforce content myself with two hun- 
dred yearn. That, however, gives a respectable 
antiquity to the industry. 

Two miles below KenneUierook the Lunarty 
becomes navigable, and four miles below the 
village it falls into the Forrie, by which its 
waters are conveyed to the sea. Just at the 
point where it joins the Forrie stands the little 
town of Merleston. This was the sea-port of 
Kennethcrook. To Merlestcm the iron was 
shipped from England, and thence carted to the 
viUage. The materiid from which the nails 
were made was, generally speaking, scrap iron. 
Taking the import in a stricter sense, it con- 
tained a quantity of steeL The scn^ iron, as 
it was called, was brought in barrels to Merles- 
ton. There the barrels were unloaded of their 
oontMits, and the iron, thrown into carts, was 
bnmght «p and emptied in a hei^ at the naaleni' 
•dooMu It Wis an in fe eieiting material Umfe^omp 
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ran. I^ WAS imported from the OontiBeiitr 
TfaeM k quite a^number of iwordB hftnging above 
mantle-shelyes in the village. These swords were 
picked from among the scrap iron^ and may have 
done service in many of the wars famous in 
history. Hoops» too, were often found, and 
they proved of good use to the villaisenu 
^* Girds," Uiey were termed, and were employed 
ia t^e oarajring of water by stoups in the di^ 
when a public well supplied Kennethcrook. 
Skates were occasionally picked from the 
scraps. These were at a premium. Skates 
were common enough in the village, a comer of 
the Drum Park supplying everything necessary 
for their use, but the kind that occasionally 
turned up among the imported *' sarap" were of 
a style and cut not usual in the place, and were 
treasured on that account. 

With this unpromising material the nailer had 
to go to work. If you had looked at the heap 
<^ rubbish thrown down at the nail-shed door, 
and a few days afterwards seen the product of 
that rubbish in the shape of many bags of nails, 
you would have been of opinion that a nailer's 
occupation was not altogether devoid of art» 
The work of beating the scraps into rods was 
the laborious part of the industry, and the num* 
ber of Baits i»oduced in a day by the avwage 
nailer was Bomethini^ like a' thousand* Onlp 
with the define of the industry did the use of 
this scrap iron fall into disuetuda Sos^ thirty 
years ago^ Sngland imported nail-rods, thus 
rendeiing the work of m#inu&Mture less, of a 
li^ur. HaH of the tm^oi>t<bia naiUM^ was m tl^n 
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manner M?ed« and Uie prodnot doubled. Two 
thousend nails represented a good day's work. 
By a few of the younger nailers, this import was 
hailed as the dawning of a brighter day, but 
their far*seeing fathers were not disposed 
to look with favour on the new manufacture. 
They saw in the English splitting mill by 
which the rods were made, the henld of that 
destruction that was, alas ! so soon to overtake 
them. 

When the manufacture of horse nails came 
to be recognised as an industry, Kennethcrook 
was one of the first places to take it up. This 
branch, however, was just attaining recognition 
among hand-nailers when machinery sounded 
the death-knell of the trade. And so the in* 
dustry has passed away. Machine-nailers, as I 
have already told you, represent the once 
flourishing manufacture. Forty years ago 
the number was four hundred. At that trade 
depression, during which the Kennethcrook 
Band was dissolved, of which dissolution I shall 
yet tell you something, there were over three 
hundred on the nailers' society. Tes, and there 
was a number of non-society men at that time. 

The nailer of those days was a contented soul. 
Happy in his little world of home, and monarch 
of the nail-shed, he worked on through the long 
day of fourteen hours, glorying in the conscious- 
ness that he was providing existence for those 
dependent on him. To make a wage of thirteen 
shiUings a week meant six days' uncessing 
labour. This, with a frugal wife at home and 
the low prices then char^ for the n^ceiisitief 
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of lif^ rendered existence tolerable. Yes, and 

even made many a nailer independent A few 

sent sons to college. But the world ia ever 

changing. The other day I followed the hearse 

up the Kirkwynd. We were burying one of the 

last of the hand-nailers of the village. 

As in the Nail Raw the nailing industry was 

represented, so in Loom Lane did the weavers 

find existence. Tartan was for a time the most 

extensive branch of this manufacture. The 

tartans of the Scottish regiments were woven in 

Kennethcrook. About a week ago, when I was 

standing at my door, a man approached me with 

a distinctive cut about him that marked him as 

a tourist 

'^ You are so-and-so ?" he eiiquire4. 

I said I was. 

^* You know me ? " he continued. 

I replied that I did not. 

Like Byron at Newstead Abbey, he was 

viewing the home of his fathers. He was 

Macaulay's New Zealander before his time. 

He remarked that great changes had taken place 

since he, in the fifties, had set out to push his 

fortune in other lands. He made an enquiry 

about Saunders Denova^. I said he was dead. 

He had a sister, the stranger remarked. I said 

she was still alive, and that her house was in the 

back of the Parliament Close. He went away to 

visit her. 

** I mind," he said, as he moved away, and 

aiiy tone of native dialect he had lost came back 

to him, '*I mind when I used to stand and 

1^^ (a laddie h%pe tnMd schule) Saupders a^' 
9 
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hit sister weavin' tartan i' the wast house o' 
Loom lAne." 

Before the tartan weaving began, *'ham 
sheets" formed one of the chief articles of manu* 
ftictare. These were made of a durable though 
somewhat coarse linen, and found ready pur- 
chasers. When the guidwife spun a quantity of 
this jram on her wheel, and calculated how 
many sheets it was likely to produce, she 
solicited orders until the required number was 
obtained, and then the guidman went to work 
and wove to order. Plaiding and blankets were 
other branches of the weaving industry. The 
former was chiefly used for suitings, and 
Kennethcrook tweed was known by folks 
who knew not where Kennethcrook lay. The 
weavers are difficult to describe. All of them 
were more or less independent. Some worked 
steadily for Oolonel Robertson ; indeed, their 
loom-shops miii^ht have been regarded as part of 
the mill. In the mill itself, of course, a number 
of hands were employed ; some at set wages, a 
few working by the piece. Others, again, of the 
weavers, who had loom-shops of their own, were 
in touch with Glasgow houses, and waited the 
arrival of the Mail Coach for orders what to weave. 
A number (and these were the weavers of the 
place according to their own thinking) were 
independent 

'* m work to no man," said the village poet, 
and his words formed the creed of a few. 

The distance from Kennethcrook to Glasgow 
was nothing very great to any of our villagers. 

*' Fower miles at a streetdi an' ye sune gang 
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ower the grand," wm Jeems Jamieson'i way 
of looking at it. 

It meant, however, a good tight walk of from 
seven to eight hours. 

When these independent weavers finished 
their web, they carefully packed it up and laid it 
aside for the Mail Coach on Friday. I have 
known them on a Wednesday, if t^ey thought 
they would have a difficulty in being ready for 
Friday, working on through Wednesday night 
and into Thursday, through Thursday night and 
into Friday, with only sufficient time for meals 
and a two hours' sleep to break their stretch. 

** Weeting the Wab " was one of the customs 
of Kennethcrook. This was a dram given by 
the weaver to the driver of the Coach, for which 
the driver was expected to be as gentle with the 
doth as possible during its journey to Glasgow, 
and over which he pledged the weaver's health 
and wished him a speedy sale. 

Friday afternoon saw the Mail Coach lumber* 
ing up tlie Main Street with the web among its 
luggage. In the grey dawn of the Saturday 
morning, the weaver set out on foot to find a 
merchant for his goods. Never veiy difficult to 
procure a purchaser, it was seldom that the 
seller was not back in Kennethcrook that night. 
With a light heart, and his money tied up in a 
corner of his napkin, and the napkin then placed 
in a pocket in the inside of his shirt, the weaver 
turned his face towards home. Leaving the 
grey stalks of St Mungo behind him in the early 
afternoon, he reached Kennethcrook between 
eight and nine in the evening. 
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It was leldom that the weaver would come to 
any terms other than *' siller doon." Credit 
was almost an unknown ''system with the 
villagers. Jeems Aitkenhead was about the 
only weaver who sent out his web and did not 
demand immediate payment. He was em- 
ployed by a merchant in Rockburgh, and sent 
on his goods as soon as they were woven. If, 
however, Jeems never suffered for the want of 
payment, he suffered much in conscience through 
payment From Bockbur^ to Kennethcrook 
is a pleasant enough walk for a Sabbath after* 
noon, and it was generally on this day that the 
merchant from Bockburgh came out to the 
village to square the account. Jeems abhorred 
Sabbath traffic. Sitting ben in his room, and 
studying his time worn cc^y of **The Scots 
Worthies," his face lengthened when Mr 
M*Martin was&nnounced. Usheredinto the pious 
oldAnti-Burgher*spresence,themerchantentered 
into a conversation which was only j^ed in 
by Jeems so far as seemed to him in keeping 
with the sacred day. The account squared, the 
merchant rose to go. *' Marget," Jeems' wife, 
showed him out. Then followed the scene of 
repentance. With that righteous indignation 
(which can only swell Uie breasts of Anti-Burghers) 
heaving within him, Jeems collected the money 
which had been paid and dashed it from him. 
The coins found their way into any odd comers 
of the room they chose, and were allowed to lie 
there till the following day, when Marget insd- 
tuted a vigorous seardi for the money. I do 
not know but that soine of you may be incHiied 
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to smOe at mj itoiy. Tea, and I have smiled 
too. Bat if yoa care to look below the outward 
eocenUricity of the incident, yon may, like me, 
see something of a stem unbending devotion to 
a higher will in the act. 

The obnoxious Sabbath payments are at an 
end. Four weavers, where as many hundreds 
have been, are not particular as to the day of 
reckoning. Do not think, however, that they 
are Sabbath-breakers. Workinfi^ in the old way 
and in the old place, they have many of the 
traits which distinguished their fathers. But, I 
am forgetting, I have to write of other days. 

Forty years ago the weaver's life was a pleas- 
ant one. The rate at which the loom was work- 
ing was an indication of how trade stood. The 
noise of the loom was suited to two sayings. 
Tbmre was a music in it for the weaver's wife^ 
and I have oftentimes heard wives at doors eon* 
gratulating each other in their own homely way 
when Sandy's, or Tam's, or Jeems' loom was 
working at high pressure. Wives might con- 
gratulate each other, but the boys kept Uie 
sayings going. Three or four of them would 
set out on a march through Loom Lane, stopping 
at the door of eveiy shop. Pausing until they 
caught the rickety-tic of the loom, they suited 
it to a phrase. -^If the loom was working slowly, 
then in measured tones went up the chorus — 
•* A— her— rin — ^the— day,— a— her— -rin— the — 
daiy"; but if the loom was working at a high 
speed, the band shouted '* Twa herrins the day, 
Twk herrins the day," ever keeinng time with 
thtft weavers. Boys pass and repass the weaving. 
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•hope in Loom Lmio to-day, but there b nothing 
to call for their attention. 

Kennethcrook was famed for docks and 
watches. The manufacture of these was the 
third industry the village boasted. 

Long ago, as now, when a couple settled down 
to the responsibilities of married life« the first 
trial that met them was the plenishing. In 
humble life the necessities were got first. Eyevy 
wife had to procure a chest of drawers, the 
other expensive furniture was got by times. No 
one, however, was content until her house 
was furnished with a clock. In these days time- 
pieces are bought for shillings, in those days 
they were bought for pounds. Some thirty 
years ago the American dock was introduced 
and was largely taken advantage of by the work- 
ing folks. Before that the coffin-dock was the 
article that was aimed at If a father presented 
a son with a coffin-dock as a marriage present, 
the woman was considered to have made a good 
marriage. If a woman's vanity allowed her to 
choose a timepiece in preference to some other 
and, perhaps, more useful piece of furniture, 
she was voted a sensdess hiza^, and solid, 
douce, old women prayed for the man who was 
to be tied to her. Such was the ebb and flow 
of the Ude of village gossip. 

Ooffin-docks are common enough yet, though 
you may not recognise them by that name. 
Some of our younger villagers of forty years ago 
identified them with a song more popular then 
than now, and called them *' Grandfathers' 
docks." ** Lobby clock" is the more dignified 
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nftme they bear. Hendenon and Stevenaon 
were the names that guaranteed good workman- 
ship in the village. Stevenson's was a time- 
honoured establishment. Henderson was an 
apprentice of Stevenson, then began business on 
his own account, and did fairly well. Subse- 
quently, however, he sold out of Kennethcrook 
and removed to Rockburgh, where now (seeing 
the village has ne watchmaker of its own) he is 
to a laige extent supported by the villagers. 

Alexander Stevenson— familiarly known as 
San. Steenson — was the village antiquary. 
His shop was a veritable museum. Its contents, 
however, were chiefly connected with the trade. 
He had a wonderful collection of old clocks and 
watches, and was a perfect storehouse of infor* 
mation regarding them. Yes, I remember often 
speaking to him about his curios, and receiving 
information concerning them. It is not that, 
however, so much as the excitement that pre- 
vailed when they came to a sale, that keeps the 
relics in my memory. Quite a number of curio- 
hunters visited the village that day, and 
Stevenson's watches — his trash, as the old wives 
styled them— brought high prices. 

But San's chief branch of his profession was 
his attendance on the village clock. The clock 
kept a time of its own. From the funds of the 
Kirk Session San drew an annual allowance of 
five pounds, and for that sum was liable for the 
maintenance of the clock. It required winding 
up every day. When the sexton mounted the 
tower to ring the bell at eight o'clock, he was 
invariably accompanied by San. One day, how- 
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mw% Buk Mid thf Mxton fell oat, and after that 
the olook was never wound up till between nine 
and ten. Then it was that the yilla^ waa 
terrified, and children stayed indoors at night 
after dusk. A ghost was in the kirkyaird. 

*^Sae mockle kieann (cayenne) pepper wull 
ye gie's for tuppence, Luckie V* queried Bobift 
Tosh of the astonished postmistress. 

** Guid guide us, laddie, what do ye waiit wi' 
kieann?" demanded Ludcie, after regaining 
composure. 

^* Spier nae questions, Luckie, sae n^iuokle for 
tuj^ncel" 

*' Twa unce jimp, jmst wantin' the turn o' th^ 
scale." 

. '' Weel, I think that should maist due. Tup- 
pence worth." 

The ghost was about to be laid. That night 
a band of four young men came swinging up the 
Shim's Brae. From their laughter one would 
have said they had spent some time at the 
'* White Horse." The night was what the 
village folks called ''inky black." As they 
turned the comer of the brae the faintest of 
them quaked. There was the ghest Only a 
few yards from them, and hanging over the kirk- 
yaird dyke, was the object that had frightened 
the villagers for three weeks. Robin Tosh waa 
the least timid of the company. 

'* I'm thinkin', ma man, it's an unco cauld 
job ye've\(otten," said Robin, as he approached 
the ghost And the ghost spoke. 

* ' Dae ye think sae ? " it muttered. 

'* Te'd be oanc tbt wtm g* % mootbln'/' mi 
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Robin, following ap his oonvenation. Again 
the ghost spoke. 

*' Dae ye think sse?" 

*' Wad ye tak a snoft ma man?" asked Robin, 
as he held out his snuff-box. And the ghost 
spoke not. It put out its hand, took the box, 
and snuffed greedily. 

Once in his life San Steenson uttered speech 
that my pen would rebel against writing. The 
once was that occasion. 

*' Snuff, Steenson, snuff, ye're welcome to it, 
and mind it was Robin Tosh that gied ye't," and 
Robin and his companions fled. 

That was the last of our village ghost. San 
left his white apron at home after that, and, 
strange to say, he was never afterwards seen in 
the kirkyaird after dark. He never admitted 
that he was the ghost, but village gossip (based 
on circumstantial evidence) gave him a position 
from which there was no recoiling. 

Notwithstanding his little weakness for play- 
ing the ghost, San placed much of his time at the 
disposal of the village public. The dock 
occupied his continual attention. Since his 
death many, doubtless thinking themselves far 
beyond San at their trade, have been called in, 
but the clock is as wayward as ever. Its one 
great fault in San's time was its long half-hour 
and its short one. It seemed to be off its 
balance. The long hand in making the circuit 
of its circumference was exceptionally slow in 
climbing the brae towards the hour. When the 
dock struck, however, it seemed to impress 
upon the hand that it hikd taj^en thirt^-fiv^ 
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minatet to do the half of its journey, an4 that 
it mutt do the other half in the remaining 
twenty-five. The hand then set to work ; 
came down the hill at aliigh speed, gained its 
lost minutes, and was in time to start the upward 
march at the proper second. For a long time 
San devoted his thoughts towards the rectifying 
of that fault, but all to no purpose, and at length 
he gave up the chase. Otherwise the clock went 
fairly well, and San was proud of his work. 
Nor did he hesitate to say so. Among the 
floating traditions of the place, which depend for 
exiitence on the village gossip, is an anecdote of 
the pride San felt in his workmanship. He had 
been having a late night with some cronies at 
Bockburgh, and it was nearly twelve o'clock 
when he and they set out towards Kenneth- 
crook. Just as they were approaching the 
village, the clock struck twelve, and San, turn- 
ing to his companions, said, with a smile — **Noo, 
hark ye up, lads, she soonds f u* high, her maker's 
praise." Saunders Denovan has preserved the 
remark in one of his poems, although he gives 
it a different setting of incident. Still the clock 
strikes its various hours, and still it indulfl;es in 
its wayward time, but the Antiquary heeds not. 
San sleeps below the shadow of the tower, but 
it is the sleep from which there is no awakening. 
He was a faithful servant of the village in the 
capacity of clock-maker, and the village recog« 
nised this to a greater extent after his death. 
You will look in vain for his shop in the middle 
of the brae, but just step in to one or two of the 
houses in the village and look at the dials of 
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their eight-day clocks. There you will get 
abundant evidence of the once thriving calling, 
for their faces bear the legend — 

"A. STEVENSON, KENNETHCROOK." 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Oboanisatioks. 

FoBTT yean ago there was a nsmber of 
organiaationt in Kennethorook. One of theae 
alone remains. It is a yeariy society conducted on 
what its foonders termed *^ philimthropic prin- 
ciples." Each member pays so much a week, 
and these contributions, minus some few pence, 
are returned once a year in time for the Martin- 
mas term. The few pence deducted are set aside 
against sickness and death. When any member 
is taken ill, he receives a weekly aliment of 
several shillings, and where death ensues, his 
relatives obtain sufficient to provide for decent 
interment. This is one of ihe best societies I 
know of. Conducted in a humble way, it has 
been largely taken advantage of by the villagers, 
and the modest contribution weekly relieves 
them from the anxiety of gathering a rent. 

Among the fallen institutions are the '* Hearse 
Fund " and the ** Horse Fund.'' The system of 
cab-hiring, carried on to such an extent in Rodc- 
burglu was the death of these organisations. 
Nevertheless they were provident, and though 
now among the things that were, no one regrets 
their existence. 

The '* Hearse Fund " and the "Horse Fimd " 
wave instituted as media to facilitate interment. 
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I^ng before I came to Kennethcrook, the tO* 
lagen rebeUed against burial by spokes, and 
these lands were the outcome of that leBellion. 
The last funeral in which the spokes played a 
part took place a number of years ago, and it 
was wholly owing to circumstances that the 
spokes were used. It was a double funeral. A 
mother and a daughter— Elspie Johnston and 
Maggie— -died on the same day, and when the 
hour of interment came, the mother was placed 
in the hearse and the daughter was carried. 
There was no rery definite reason given for the 
disuse of the spokes, but the villagers seemed to 
regard them with instinctive horror. 

When steps were taken to institute these 
societies, Oolonel Robertson of Blair lent a good 
hand. He gifted them a horse, built a stable, 
and gave a handsome contribution towards the 
purchase of a hearse. Penny Readings did the 
rest. A curious combination of mirth and death, 
you may think, but the proceeds of these enter- 
tainments furnished the means to procure a 
hearse. After these had been obtained, the dif- 
ferent organisations were formed. Aoommictee, 
elected by vote, was entrusted with the manage- 
ment, and, at an annual meeting held in the 
sdiool-house, the report was submitted to the 
members. At this meeting a new committee 
was appointed, those retiring from office being 
ineligible for a year. Nearly all the male mem- 
bers who were householders officiated on this 
committee at one time or another. 

Hie subscription was not a heavy one. Bveiy 
honaeholder paid two shilliogs yearly into the 
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funds, and for that modest contribution was 
entitled to the else of the hearse and horse as 
often as misfortune demanded. The only relic 
of these funds is the Hearse House which 
stands at the foot of Flint's Brae. There is a 
spirit of fashion even in matters pertaining to 
death, and, some years ago, the hearse was sold 
as being less fashionable than those which could 
be hired from Bangholm. Peter Morrison 
bought the horse, and so were wound up two 
institutions which did good service. 

Another of the organisations, and one differing 
widely from these already named, was the Brass 
Band. There is no Brass Band in Kennethorook 
to-diiy, but that is no reason why we should be 
denied a pleasant reminiscence. Once upon a 
time the village was prominent in musicfld circles; 
onde upon a time our Band held the champion- 
ship of Scotla'nd. It wais the only band within 
a radius of twenty miles, and its success was 
watdhed with interest by the villages and towns 
near Kennethcrook. Th^ conductor lived in 
Rockburgh, and the good folks of that town 
tried on several occasions to get the band 
recognised as theirs. But it died as it had lived, 
'* The Kennethcrook Brass Band.'' 

The majority of the musicians were najlenf, 
and the band was dissolved during a trad^ 
deprdsdon. Things were almost at a standstilL 
As a means of. parsing time, those who were 
bandsmen Were wont to conipregate in one or 
other of the nail-sheds, and there engage in 
rehearsal. One day while they wi^re i^us em- 
ploy, li wAji^wdrk pbMd tfaroij^h tli^ vilUj;d' 
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^n the |ray to ^ockburgh. ^ift p^pp^^tor qf 
the exhibition, hearing; the muqic, made some 
enqiiirieB and discovered that it was made by 
idle nailers passing time. Ever on the outlook 
for an addition to his attractions, he made for the 
nail-shed, and was soon negotiating with the 
bandsmen for their services. He agreed to give 
them ten ^hillings a week, their board, and 
travelling ezpeQses. This offer to a number of 
young men who had hitherto kept body and soul 
together on fourteen shillings a week, made the 
bandsmen think. Again, there was the novelty of 
the affair. They closed with the offer. Liftip|( 
their instruments th^y mounted a waggon, and 
from that moment were full-fledged musicians 
to the moving waxwork. Quite 9^ number of 
the villagers walked into Rockburgh in the 
evening to see and hear them at their new 
occupation. That was the last of our Band. 
The ups and downs of the wandering existence 
proved too much for some of them. One or two 
returned to the village, some graduated as 
masters of music, and one, I am told, is still in 
the service of the Exhibition. Too old to play, 
he may nostr be seen, a white-haired man, moving 
about and heard telling in broken English, with 
here and there a word that stamps him as a 
Scotsman, of the life-like representations of The 
Pope and Charles Peace, John Ejiox and 1^ 
Pritchard, Mary Queen of Scots a^bdicatinj^ the 
Crown, and Little Jim, the Collier's Dying Child. 
Another organisation that has passed away is 
th^ '^Penoy Readings." This was one of the 
f ^turef^ 9)5 v^i^ life. %Jff^, wiiMw- % i|erie« 
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of these meetings was arranged for. The meet* 
ings took the form of concerts, and were given in 
the school-house on Saturday nights. The local 
talent was on these occasions drawn out, and 
when it was exhausted, the committee procured 
singers from Eockburgh. Previous to the hour 
of opening, the Band paraded the village as an 
advertisement to the concert. The price of 
admission was the humble penny, and the pro- 
ceeds went to laudable objects. The ministers 
in turn were asked to preside, and after them 
the committee approached some of the wealthier 
of the villagers. Taking the chair meant a contri- 
bution of five shillings, but« of course, there was 
the honour of presiding. Songs, comic and senti- 
mental, violin and comet solos, band selections, 
and recitations were the chief features of the 
entertainments. The recitation was the highest 
form of dramatic art which was attempted and 
permitted with favour. I may tell you at some 
other time of the Kennethcrook dramatic school 
and its short existence. It was never repre- 
sented in the ** Penny Readings." These 
entertainments were carried on for many years, 
but they, too, were doomed to disappear, and 
the prosperous Readings of long ago linger with 
some of us as dim, uncertain memories. 

There were societies in connection with the 
different trades. The nailers had a society ; so 
also had the weavers. These institutions existed 
for the same purposes as the more influential 
Trades' Unions of the present day. The motto 
of the nailers' society wis *' live and let live." 
Th^ weavers, who w^r^ mor^ sweeping in thoir 
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demands, used to appear on patriotic or public 
events with a banner and **a strange device." 
The banner was a relic of the Chartist move- 
ment. It was emblazoned with various illustra- 
tions of weavers and their appliances, and in a 
ribbon scroll had the somewhat startling inscrip- 
tion ^* Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's.'' These societies, while they had some 
connection with the headquarters in Glasgow, 
were, to a very great extent, local bodies. The 
nailers, who were on strike at one time for some 
weeks on end, so exhausted the society's funds 
that they had to wind it up. The weavers' union, 
which was less frequently called upon for relief, 
existed for a longer period, but when' the trade 
gradually fell so did the society. There are no 
such associations among us now, but in the 
Museum in Rockburgh, hanging from the ceiling 
of the industrial department, may be seen a blue 
square, somewhat tattered, but still bearing a 
resemblance to a banner. I do not know that 
you could make out any of the emblems that are 
painted on it, but if you care to look, you will 
easily enough make out its motto — ** Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's." 

Some of our societies are likely to go down to 
posterity. Ben in my parlour hangs a well- 
known engraving on which my visitors gaze 
admiringly. I will not wonder though you tell 
me you have seen a copy. Many of my visitors 
have said the same. There are a good round 
dozen in Eennethcrook, and I have seen one or 
two at some distance from the village. The origi- 
nal was attended with some measure of success, 
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and was hung in the Royal Academy. The one 
word ** Curlers'' denotes the subject of the 
illustration. But I never was a keen curler, so 
do not think that my love of the roaring game 
makes me treasure the picture. The artist be- 
longed to Kennethcrook ; the subject belongs to 
Kennethcrook. Tou may not know the char- 
acters, but you may identify them if I tell you 
their names. That is Andra Duchart bending 
over the stone with a look of self-complacence 
on his face. Here is John, the beadle, with an 
earnest expression, as though he would rather 
direct Andra's hand. There, too, is Mr 
MacThomas, the minister, who figured in every 
curling match for a quarter of a century. A 
little to his left is Robin Alison talking excitedly 
to Jeems Jamieson and Jeems Aitkenhead. At 
the other end of the rink there is a group of 
characters, but it is lost to me in the prospective. 
Some there are, I know, who identified every 
personage, but these were those who would not 
stick at trifles. I have no doubt our artist 
meant them for local characters, but the pro- 
spective hindered him from giving them that 
strength of outline which enables me to recog- 
nise the half-dozen I have named. 

The curling pond is just at the foot of Flint's 
Brae. A marsh during spring and autumn, it 
is filled by a channel which joins the Lunarty 
just above the mill-lade. On the firat indication 
of frost, the sluice is drawn, and curlers take 
down their besoms from the walls. The roaring 
game has not so many devotees to-day as it had 
long ago. The death of the weaving and nail- 
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making industries is in large measure accountable 
for this. Now-a-days, men who are keen of 
curling can only do so after hours when the 
work of the day is done, and, although I have 
seen candles lit on the pond to finish a game, 
the curlers are not given to engaging in the sport 
after dusk. Saturday afternoon is the only 
time available to the majority of them, and 
when a frost holds from Sabbath to Thursday, it 
begins to think of giving way. Long ago, the 
weavers and the nailers were their own masters, 
and could leave the nail-shed and the loom-shop 
when pleasure and frost demanded it. 

Wich every succeeding winter the sluice is 
drawn and the pond filled, but, if yuu happen to 
pass it on any other day than Saturday, you will 
very likely discover it deserted, and if of a 
meditative mind, may recognise in its stillness, 
a monument to the memory of the roaring game 
as it was played in Kennethcrook four decades 
ago. 

Kennethcrook held national honours for 
music. She held provincial honours for quoiting 
and draughts. These games, too, like curling, 
have disappeared to a very considerable extent. 
Quoiting lingers out a somewhat questionable 
existence. For a long time draughts sank to 
the significance of a parlour game ; a game to be 
played at a fireside of an evening. I hear, 
however, that a movement is abroad to get a 
club re-established. 

There, above my mantle-shelf, hangs a relic 
of the days when draughts was a favourite 
pastime with the villagers. It b a hand-painted 
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draught-board on glass. It was won in a 
tournament by Sandy Turabull, who died a few 
years ago in America. Sandy did not think a 
draught-board would be of much use in the new 
world, indeed, he was not sure whether or not 
the people there would know how to play 
draughts. So he left his board in Kenneth- 
«<crook. His household furniture was put up to 
auction, but he could not think of seUing his 
prize. On the promise that I would tell its 
history to anyone who cared to ask, the board 
was entrusted to my keeping. There it hangs, 
and I have taken this opportunity of keeping my 
promise. 

Draught-boards and quoits serve the purposes 
of ornaments now. There is scarcely a house 
but has the one or the other set up in some 
prominent part where every caller may see it. 
Uninteresting ornaments they may seem, but 
give them tongues and they will tell you they 
were once used as a means of pleasure by the 
villagers. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting of our insti- 
tutions was the debating society which met at 
the mouth of the Parliament Close. I am per- 
haps going too far in including it among our 
institutions, because it was never properly con- 
stituted. It was an entirely voluntary business. 
But, while this is the case, constant attendance 
went a good way towards the recognition of 
members, and there were those among the 
number who looked upon a visitor, or an occa- 
sional caller, as one who had no right to a share 
in discussion. 
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The Parliament Close was situated near the 
kirkyaird, and there the cronies were wont to 
congregate after work had been suspended at 
the tinkling of the eight o'clock bell. There are 
some of the younger villagers at the same place 
to-day, but their time is taken up in discussing 
the points of pigeons, and the recent results of 
football. They do not emulate the actions of 
their fathers. 

Andra Duchart was recognised as the leader 
of the House ; John MacDiarmid as the leader of 
the Opposition. Sometimes Andra Duchart sat 
in the Opposition benches but his term of office 
on that side of the house was a short one. He 
converted minorities into majorities at his beck. 
Eveiything came up for consideration at this 
meeting, but the main subject of discussion was 
the ^* Week's Parliament " in the columns of the 
Glodgoto Star, In this "Week's Parliament" 
the doings at Westminster were chronicled, and 
they formed matter of debate for three days 
following publication. There was occasionally 
an outsider present at these meetings. One 
afternoon a gentleman arrived in Kennethcrook 
by the mail coach and, staying in the village 
over the evening, found his way to the Parlia- 
ment Close. He listened with much interest 
and evident relish to the discussion that was held, 
and, when the gloaming closed the meeting, 
went away to the Inn apparently satisfied with 
the manner in which he had spent his time. The 
subject which was under consideration was a 
report of the first reading of that Reform Bill 
which became law in 186?. The stranger was a 
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member of the Russell Cabinet, which held 
power until the year previous to the passing of 
the Reform Act when it resigned in favour of a 
Conservative Government. The Kennethcrook 
Parliament did not know that her stranger was 
a Cabinet Minister. If she had she might have 
been more pronounced in her opinions. Many 
yeats afterwards, when the distinguished stranger 
had resigned from Parliamentary life, he visited 
Kennethcrook. He was the guest of Colonel 
Robertson, and during his stay in the village 
discovered the different Parliamentarians and 
visited them. It was then that he told the 
story. Some there were who remembered him 
distinctly ; the rest were willing to let themselves 
think they remembered him. Our Parliament 
is now under a long prorogation, but I 
do not think it held office to no end. The 
Reform Bill became law under a Conservative 
Government. Our stranger was a member of 
the Russell Cabinet. He said the discussion at 
the Parliament Close altered his opinion some- 
what with regard to the Bill. Who knows but 
that it led to one of those Opposition amend- 
ments that are so dreaded by the party in office, 
but which (with certain modifications) very 
frequently enter into the body of the Bill and 
become law ? 

Second only in importance to our village 
Parliament, was our school of higher criticism. 
Politics were considered by the one party ; 
religion and morals by the other. The school 
was composed of the same members as the 
Parliament, with the occasional additional pre- 
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sence of one or other of the ministers. It, too, 
met at the kirkyaird. Sometimes, in these 
days, I hear folks speaking of the higher critics 
as a party which was bom yesterday and as a 
party which will die to-morrow. I have different 
opinions on the subject. Higher criticism has 
been a fire smouldering for a lon^ time in odd, 
unthought of comers. I sometimes attended 
the discussions. Yes, I may have helped to fan 
the embers into flame. Look where you like 
now-a-days, the literature of higher critics meets 
your eye, but long before Bobertson Smith 
disturbed the Free Church courts with his 
opinions on the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
or Professor Drummond gave us to under- 
stand that we are the evolved product 
of insect life, Kennethcrook had its school 
of higher criticism. The foundations of 
unbelief in our village were laid by a 
travelling mesmerist. Mesmer had one dis- 
ciple who was a regular visitor to Kenneth- 
crook : Stone was his name. Professor Stone 
he was called, but I cannot say at which school 
of thought he graduated. It was usually about 
a month after the Fair that he made his appear- 
ance. His tent was erected on the Drum Park, 
and was much larger than any of the show 
places that covered the Park at the Fair. The 
doings of this mesmerist were voted mysterious 
by every one who paid a visit to his tent, and 
raised many points as to man's connection with 
another world. Our school of higher criticism 
received a new impetus with each successive 
visit of the Professor, and it was at the meetings 
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held immediately subsequent to Stone's departure 
that the ministers used to be present. They did 
not like the idea of the village becoming atheist 
all at once, and so attended in order that their 
presence might damp any over enthusiasm that 
should manifest itself. The village quota to the 
grand army of infidelity was one — Andra 
Johnstone, the village shoemaker. Yes, Andra 
was bold, and said some things at the kirkyaird 
that made some of the others quake, but death 
makes cowards of us all. *' Andra 'U leeve to 
regret this nicht," was the remark of Saunders 
Denovan on one occasion when the atheist had 
been more pronounced that usual. ''Ay>'' 
returned Jeems Jamieson, ** wait or he comes 
to his death-b(xl.'' Towards the close of his 
days, Andra became longsufiering and allowed 
Divinity the suspicion of existence. Suspicion 
settled into probability, and probability into 
vague belief. In time vague belief was 
strengthened, and Andra saw as he had seen in 
his youth. Yes, death puts us all to the test. 
Andra gave his friends to understand that he was 
dying a Christian. He was the mainstay of the 
school of atheistic thought. When he withdrew 
his sympathy the institution went to ruin. 
Kennethcrook has no '* higher critics'' to-day 
although she has many who sympathise with the 
teaching of Robertson and Prummond, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The Chxjech— Parish— Anti-Bubghbe—Fkke. 

Forty years ago there were three churches in 
the village and party spirit was at fever heat. 
For many yeais the Parish Church had proved 
sufficient for the spiritual wants of the district, 
but when the wind of Secession arose it blew on 
Kennethcrook, and in due time other churches 
were raised to battle against the National Zion 
in the cause of religion. Some one has said that 
competition is the life of trade, and, if I am not 
applying a too commercial term to the sacred 
duties of the ministry, I am inclined to think 
that it is the life of religion. I found it so in 
Kennethcrook. Two-thirds of the Christian 
warfare was due to animosity. The Parish 
Church existed because it was necessary ; the 
other ships of the Christian fleet were kept afloat 
by the ballast of self-sacrifice ; were impelled by 
the winds of a somewhat questionable party 
spleen ; and were borne on the waves of bigotry 
and unreason. And yet the flag of *' peace on 
earth, goodwill to men " floated at every mast- 
head ! 

The Auld Kirk stood in the Main Street ; the 
Anti-Burgher structure occupied a position at 
the junction of the Shirra's Brae and Loom 
Lane, and the Free Church was erected just at 

K 
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the north end of the village, on the road leading 
into Bockburs^h. Thus it was that a considerable 
distance lay between the houses of prayer. If 
the three churches had owned the one authority 
their positions might have been seen to more 
advantage in the Christian work of the parish. 
The day may come, however, when the little 
differences of opinion may be righted, and then 
the villagers will be able to say '^ all things work 
in the end for good." 

Although the Parish Church was known as 
*' St Mary's," you are not to suppose that the 
villagers were Papists. Nothing was further 
from their idea of religion than Roman Cathol- 
icism. Once the officiating priest at St Cuthbert's, 
in Bockburgh, was seen in Kennethcrook. 
That event is on record. It lingers among the 
incidents of unwritten history, and is enshrined 
in the romance of oral tradition. He had come 
to visit the relic of the departed glory of his once 
proud church. Mistaking his ground, or desirous 
of seeing how great the beadle's knowledge was 
of the saints of his communion, he enquired in 
his kindliest tones whether that official would 
show him the church of the blessed Virgin. 

If the beadle was anything he was a Coven- 
anter, and his reply is indicative of the man— 

*' Papistry, na ! there's nae Papistry here, nor 
nae room for priests. Te'd better gang yer gate, 
an' bide in yer ain toon-end, ense fire'll come 
doon frae heaven ana bum us up, as it did 
Sodom o' auld." 

The priest (good soul that he was) did not 
deem himself worthy of being mistaken for his 
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most Satanic majesty, and quietly withdrew 
from the home of his fathers. 

There are many pleasing memories hovering 
around St Mary's. It figures prominently in 
the annals of the Scottish Church, and plays a 
noteworthy part in civil history. If its walls 
could speak, much they could tell to interest and 
amuse of days and manners that have passed 
unnoted. I cannot say that I have any decided 
leanings towards the Church of Rome, but I 
have a kindly interest in this link of the once 
mighty chain that bound Scotland to the Pope- 
dom. Once a year — at the mid-winter com- 
munion — there is an evening service in the 
church, and I never see the lighted windows 
without my mind carrying me back in thought 
to the time immediately preceding the Reform- 
ation. In fancy's eye I see the lighted fane, its 
long windows shining far o'er the broad carse 
land. Within, I see the embroidered altar-cloth 
of rare design and richly wrought ; the sacred 
candles shedding their holy sheen upon the 
sacred walls ; and the costly statuettes keeping 
ward and watch like s^ods to save the church. 
With fancy's ear I listen to the weird and solemn 
chant that rises from the chancel steps, where 
kneel the devoted chorister boys. From the 
dusky wreaths of incense smoke, my mind re- 
turns to this hurrying nineteenth century, but 
as I am recalled from my fancy's flight, it is to 
realise that there was something sublimely 
grand, at least, in the gorgeous ritual of the pre- 
Reformation Church. 

Knox preached at St Mary's on his march 
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from Perth to Edinburgh, and from that event 
Kennethcrook was Protestant. The pulpit from 
which the reformer preached may still be seen 
in the museum at Bockburgh. With every suc- 
ceeding generation the kirk has become more re- 
motely related, in semblance as in worship, to 
its first creed and ritual. Reaction is setting in, 
I am told, and already some of the members are 
speaking about an organ. These members are 
strangers to the village and its ways. Ah ! what 
ignorance sometimes leads us to. If they only 
knew the people as I know them, they would 
think well before they spoke of instrumental 
music. The men who stormed the Kirk-session, 
protested in Presbyteiy, appealed to Synod, and 
threatened the General Assembly, over the in- 
troduction of '* human hymns," are not the men 
to tolerate a *' kist o' whistles." If all stories 
are true there are harps m* heaven, and if any 
man has a desire to sweep the chords in the 
courts of Paradise, I charge him, by all that he 
hopes to attain to, never to attempt to graduate 
as an instrumentalist by encouraging the intro- 
duction of an organ in Kennethcrook. The 
villagers are pronounced Covenanters. Only a 
week ago I heard the beadle defending the posi- 
tion the congregation assumed on the introduc- 
tion of hymns, and the position they aie likely 
to assume if the proposal for instrumental music 
is pressed. 

'* We care naething at a' for hymns," said 
John, ''naething at a*. Sae lang's we've got 
the Psaulms of Dauvid and the Paraphraseii, we 
manage fine." 
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*' Ay," said John's opponent, ** that's a' richt 
enough, but ye ken ye're Bible as weel's me, and 
ye mauu ken that it speaks about praising God 
wi' psalms, and hymns, and speeritual sangs ; 
and foreby, it says that there's to be harps in 
heaven." 

*' Juist so," returned the worthy beadle, quite 
disposed to admit the relevancy of the argument ; 
*' juist so, the folk in heaven can dae what they 
like on thae points, but we'll no hae it here on 
ony account." 

John's position is the position of very many. 
The Rennet acrook folks like the simple ways in 
which their fathers worshipped. 

The interior of the Parish Kirk was nothing 
very attractiv e. Its fine features of architectural 
beauty were marred to a great extent by the 
rigid Presby >erianism that took possession of 
the building : iter the Reformation. A gallery — 
the '*laft" as the Kennethcrook folks termed it — 
went right round the structure, providing accom- 
modation for several hundred of worshippers. 
The place was essentially the Parish Kirk, and 
Kennethcrook Parish had a somewhat extended 
area. It was a fine sight to see the church on a 
summer Sabbath — every pew filled. Even the 
secessions did not take from it a continual de- 
crease in attendance. They hurt it for a time, 
but the church soon regained its feet. It is 
seldom that you will see the church filled now, 
but that is owing to the decrease in the inhabit- 
ants of the village. There is little that calls for 
description in St Mary's ; indeed, there is little 
that calls for description in any of the churches. 
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Plain folks the villagen were, and they liked 
plain kirks. It was not a beautiful service that 
the earnest Christians of Kennethcrook cared for, 
and I sometimes think that, if they had those 
who now-a-days cry for beautiful worship, they 
would make short work of them. It was a long 
sermon that the villager of long ago was anxious 
for, and I shall tell you more of long sermons 
some other time. 

The Anti-Burgher Kirk was built about a 
hundred years ago. For some time after the 
religious dispute the Seceders attended the 
original Secession Church at Rockburgh, but 
when the disruption worthies parted asunder 
and formed themselves into Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers, it was found that the Burghers were 
in the majority, and they, consequently, retained 
the church at Rockburgh. For various reasons, 
but chiefly from a desire to be as distantly 
separated from their brother seceders as was 
conveniently possible, the Anti-Burghers built 
their kirk in Kennethcrook. 

It is an unpretentious buUding, and the 
features of its architecture are suited to the 
opinions of its people. Its whitewashed walls 
are relieved by four windows. These windows 
are the only adornments of the structure, if 
adornments they can be called. They are filled 
with frosted glass, and a border of red-and- 
yellow relieves their otherwise sombre appear- 
ance. Tou may say that it is scarcely necessary 
for me to be so minute, but I mention the 
coloured border because it figures prominently 
in a miniature secession in which one woman 
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WM the seceder. Jean WUkie, for such wm her 
name, died a staonoh member of the Parish 
Kirk. 

Jean was among those who left the mother 
church, and with them she walked into Bock- 
burgh every Sabbath morning. When the 
Original Seceders disagreed, Jean was on the 
side of the Anti-Burghers, and, as their numbers 
were not many, had some voice in the erection 
of a church. She was plain to an extreme in 
regard to church embellishment, and objected 
on principle to stained glass. She protested 
against the coloured borders for the windows, 
and as her idea of propriety was not entertained, 
made application for her lines of membership. 
The minister tried to persuade her against her 
extreme views, but all influence availed not. 
She took her lines to the minister of the Parish 
Church, and laid them before him with the plea 
to be admitted to membership, emphasizing her 
action with the words, *' They can say what they 
like, but I'd raither hae the gless as God 
made it." 

Despite her action she had still a liking for 
the Church of the Secession, and, although she 
never returned to its communion, gave orders 
for interment in the Anti-Burgher kirkyard. 
And there she sleeps the sleep of the just, with 
the irreligious windows frowning upon her 
grave. 

After 1843 the village received another ec- 
clesiastical structure. The Free Churchmen 
had to build a place of worship for themselves. 
Taking the Burghers' and Anti-Burghers' seces- 
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•ion as a precedent, they, on the grounds that 
they were in the majority, protested against their 
brethren remaining in possession of St Mary's. 
The protest was lodged in and debated by the 
various church courts, but, being unsettled by 
the church judicatories, found its way to the 
Court of Session, and, ultimately, to the 
House of Lords, with the result that the build- 
ing was retained as a State Church. From the 
House of Lords there was no appeal, and, dis- 
satisfied and disheartened, the Seceders were 
forced to face the task of erecting a new church. 
With the protracted litigation they had an empty 
exchequer, but a bold effort on the part of every 
member swelled the fund to a respectable 
extent. During the collection of the money, 
they met in the hall which belonged to the Anti- 
Burghers. In due time they set themselves to 
the erection of a church. A site was obtained 
at the north end of the Main Street, on the road 
leading into Rockburgh, and thereon was raised 
the monument to the martyrdom of 1843. The 
most modern of the three churches, it forms the 
one outstanding feature of the village. It sur- 
passes in appearance the unpretending form of 
its Anti-Burgher sister, and the ageing ruin of 
its mother. The Parish Church had a clock. 
When the Free Church was erected its style of 
architecture included a spire, and its sagacious 
upholders left a place for a recorder of time. But 
that place is empty still, and the hours fly un- 
challenged by the Free Kirk spire. 

I have already told you how churcli connection 
and family names marked the villagers out. 
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Church connectioQ wm always a knotty point in 
KennethcTook. In our local parliament and 
court of higher criticism men of all shades of 
religious opinion blended, and very often their 
arguments were toned by their adherency to 
State Church, Anti-Burgher, or Free. So long 
as anything said did not encroach upon the 
sacred rights of any church there was a voice of 
unanimity in the proceedings. But the moment 
the line was crossed, and the connection with 
the State of the Parish Church, or the soundness 
of doctrine in the Anti-Burgher Kirk, or the un- 
bending creed of the Free Church was imperilled, 
the upholders of the sect assailed came down 
upon the speaker. I used to be of opinion that 
whenever words fadled any of our Parliament- 
arians in discussing the subject under immediate 
censideration, they lost no time in getting into 
position for an attack on one of the two 
churches to which they did not belong. 
There was some diplomacy in their speech, 
and they generally managed to cover their 
digression with success. I have heard an argu- 
ment begun on the repeal of the Com Laws, 
and, after a few minutes' explanation as to the 
iniquities of the existing measures, a simile 
drawn between these and the civil encroach- 
ments upon the Parish Church. Once into the 
perennial subject, the speaker could hold the 
meeting for an hour. 

Narrowness of spirit has always been charac- 
teristic of our village folk. I believe the 
ministers were in some measure accountable for 
this. Not so very long ago 1 was present at a 
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public celebration held in connection with the 
Free Ohuroh on the occasion of its having 
reached some special year in its existence, and 
theo pening psalm seemed to say that a narrow- 
mindedness can still claim existence. The 
psalm sung was the second version of the one- 
hundred-and-twenty-fourth. This is exactly 
how matters stood four decades ago. When the 
case of church retention was finally settled in 
the House of Lords some hard things were said 
by the '43 secedera. A.t the time when the 
Anti-Buighers agreed to enter the fold of the 
United Presbyterian Church, unfeeling things 
were said by the Parish Kirk folks, and these 
were ratified by the Frees. At the present day, 
of course, things do go more smoothly than they 
did long ago, and the one church looks upon the 
existence of the others as something to be suf- 
fered. And so the spiritual supervision of our 
parish is accomplished. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The Villaoe Ministebs. 

Of the many villagers who went to college, 
not one was called to Kennethcrook. It may 
have been that no one was avaOable when a 
vacancy occurred, or it may have been that no 
villager ever applied for a place. What was to 
blame for it I do not know, but there is one 
thing certain, and that is that never a son of 
Kennethcrook was placed in any of the village 
kirks. 

The Reverend Thomas MacThomas was parish 
minister forty years ago. He was a typical 
Auld Kirk minister from two points of view : 
from that of Establishment and that of Dissent. 
No Anti-Burgher ever saw any good in a parish 
minister. There were Anti-Burghers in Ken- 
nethcrook: Mr MacThomas was a parish 
minister. The voice of unfriendly dissent was 
strengthened after the troublous times of 1843. 
Our parish minister stood by his church in the 
dark days of that great secession. When a 
deputation of non-Intrusionists waited on him, 
and asked him to defend their cause in the 
interests of the protestors against State inter- 
ference, he met them kindly and said he would 
consider the matter. The Sabbath after 
Ohalmen and Welsh marched from the Assembly 
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Hall with the other fathers of the Free Ohorch 
behind them, Mr MacThomas made this inti- 
mation to his people— I give it as constant oral 
tradition has kept it alive, and in the best Eng- 
lish that John BfaoDiarmid, the beadle, could 
command: — 

** We have come to a critical time. We have 
now to decide upon one of two courses. 
Throughout this conflict I have never attempted 
to persuade you either the one way or the other, 
nor do I intend to do so now. The case before 
us is the liberty of conscience, and whilst the 
war is being waged I pray that you may never 
lose sight of the point at issue. It is the liberty 
of conscience. A mysterious Providence has 
seen fit to divide our church, and He alone kens 
to what end that division is a means. I com- 
mend you all to His keeping. Choose the path 
your conscience directs. As for me and my 
house we abide by the Kirk." 

'* Weel dune," said a voice in the front of the 
laf t after the minister had spoken, but only an 
unsympathetic moan rose from the body of the 
church. 

Two-thirds of the people joined the ranks 
of the Dissenting army, but the minister 
stood firm. In a moment of religious de- 
votion, when their souls were wrapped in 
the sweetness of the liberty of conscience, and 
when their lives seemed to be touched to the 
issue of the prayer, '^ Help us to love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves," I have heard Free Church- 
men sneeringly remark — '* Ay t MacThomas 
stood by his kirk for its stipen'." The charge 
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is a base one. No purer soul ever spoke the 
eternal truths to the purest dissenting congrega- 
tion, than the parish minister of Kennethcrook. 
His Alma Mater crowned his age with the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, and his 
Church recognised his worth by calling him to 
fill the moderator's chair in its General Assembly. 
It is nearly thirty years since he was laid to 
sleep beneath the shadow of the church he loved 
so well. There is a story told of a Highlander 
who, when asked at dinner where the head of 
the table was, replied, *' Whereflfer ta Mac- 
Gr^or is, tat is ta head of ta table." In like 
manner I would write wherever saintly Dr 
MacThomas is, there is heaven. 

Although Dr MacThomas was an object of 
evil to the Anti-Burghers, he enjoyed the 
friendly intercourse of their minister. The 
Reverend Robert Tumbull was called to Ken- 
nethcrook shortly after receiving license at the 
hands of the Glasgow Presbytery. He was bor- 
dering on sixty when I came to know him, and 
thirty-five years of that life had been passed in 
the village. He was adored by his people. The 
worst fault they had against him was that he 
spoke to the parish minister. He was familiarly 
known as ''Trummell'* (Tumbull was an un- 
known name in Kennethcrook), and got along 
fairly well in his work, He was not eloquent as 
a preacher, but he had one virtue which appealed 
to the sympathies of his congregation ; — he was 
a Covenanter in every sense of the term. Indeed, 
I sometimes think that his flock pastured more 
on the fields of the Scottish Covenants than in 
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Bible lands. He had a list of days which he 
held in veneration — the anniversaries of the 
battles of Drumclog and Airdsmoss, and of the 
martyrdoms of Guthrie and the Wigton mar- 
tyrs. Tear after year as these days came round, 
he preached appropriate sermons and exhorted 
his hearers to be steadfast even as their fathers 
had been steadfast. And they were. If one of 
the three churches was more than the other 
closely allied to the traditions of the Covenant, 
that one was the Anti-Burgher kirk. The con- 
gregation watched for the different anniversaries, 
and joined heartily in the different observances. 
Tet, in that congregation were the men who 
would have deposed any divine who would have 
dared to speak of Good Friday, Easter, or 
Christmas in any other than depreciatory terms. 
As a man, Mr Tumbull was not what you 
would have expected. Few Anti- Burgher 
ministers ever spoke to anyone outside their 
own congregation. Mr Turnbull had a word for 
everybody. Around the Parish Minister and 
the Free Blirk Divine there were cloaks of 
austerity that repelled the young people of the 
village. Bather than meet the minister they 
would turn up wynds and back roads, or else 
turn and traverse the way they had come. Per- 
haps Mr Tumbull was cognizant of this. He 
made himself as free as he could with the 
children, and they used to run to him when they 
saw him. But the company of an Anti- Burgher 
minister may not always be the best. I have 
known of children having been severely scolded 
for having gone after Mr Tumbull. It may 
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have been reverence rather than diipleaBare 
that incited the reprimand. 

Mr Tombull was of a benevolent diapositiony 
and whenever charity was required his donation 
was forthcoming. Nor in this did he confine hit 
doings to his own church. Many a time has his 
name appeared in lists that had no connection 
with the Anti-Burghers. 

During his term of ministry he had one or 
two eruptions, but the greatest blow he sus- 
tained was the action which led to his resigna- 
tion. The Anti-Burgher flock, perhaps more 
than any other, denied its minister absolute 
sovereignty. 

For some time the idea of merging with the 
United Presbyterian body had been debated by 
the Kennethcrook Anti-Burghers. At the first 
re-union, when the United Presbyterian Church 
assumed its position, our villagers took no part 
and for some time Kennethcrook, in common 
with one or two other places, was loyal to the 
Anti-Burgher Synod. But one of those events 
which overtake folks almost unconsciously 
happened to the members of the Anti-Burgher 
Kirk. They began to discuss among themselves 
the probable good that might be derived from a 
connection with a greater church, and soon the 
occasional conversation resolved itself into a 
question under consideration by the Session. 
The minister assumed a position in common with 
that taken up by his friend, Dr MacThomas, in 
the great secession of 1843. He never tried to 
persuade his people either to one course or to 
{M^other, evidently thinking that their own choice 
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would prove the better way. An overture made 
to the Presbytery of Bockburgh was cordially 
entertained, and a message of welcome by 
that reverend ooart was sent to the Anti- 
Burgher Session. Nor did Mr Tumbull say 
a word. AU things were ready for the 
transference of the congregation from the one 
Synod to the other, and then Mr Tumbull 
tendered his resignation. It startled the con- 
gregation to the reality of the action they were 
taking. He had appeared thoroughly indifferent 
to the whole proceedings, and many of the 
worshippers had concluded that he was in full 
favour with the movement in every respect. 
His action caused the congregation to h<ilt. 
Was the step they were about to make worthy 
the sacrifice? The Session asked the minister 
to reconsider his decision, and the answer be 
gave decided which course the congregation was 
to pursue. 

'' I cannot go back on what I have said," he 
replied. " I rejoice with you in your entering 
the communion of the greater Church, and as a 
member of that Church I shall worship with 
you ; but you must make some allowance for my 
feelings. I was ordained to the ministry of the 
Anti-Burgher Kirk, and an Anti- Burgher 
minister I shall die." 

Nor did he ever take holy orders in the United 
Presbyterian Church. He attended the church 
and worshipped under his successor Sabbath 
after Sabbath. At times his true nature mani- 
fested itself. He always attended the meetings 
of the Anti-Burgher Synod. Tes, and though 
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he never preached from the pulpit of a United 
Presbyterian Church, he hesitated not to take 
the service for an Anti-Burgher brother. 

*• ^ An Anti-Burgher minister I shall die. " Over 
yonder in the little churchyard sacred to the Anti- 
Burghers you will find Mr Tumbull's grave. 
The congregation erected a stone to mark the 
spot. I do not know that they have ever 
regretted the step they took, but they had an 
undying respect for their minister that evidenced 
itself on the stone. The monument tells the 
simple tale, *'for sixty years a faithful minister 
of the Anti-Burgher Kirk— 1810-1870." There 
was no Anti-Burgher kirk in Kennethcrook in 
1870. It was *' allowance for his feelings " that 
prompted the inscription. Tes, and he deserved 
it. The house in which he lived was his own. 
It was sometimes referred to as the Anti-Burgher 
Manse. He bequeathed it to the Anti-Burgher 
Synod for behoof of the Anti-Burgher poor. 

The other minister of whom I have to speak is 
the one who occupied the pulpit of the Free 
Church. It is scarcely fair to say he filled the 
pulpit of the Free Church, because in reality his 
term of ministry was at an end before the Free 
Kirk structure was designed. He was the 
shepherd of the Free Elirk flock when their only 
church was the churchyard of St Mary's, and 
later, when they worshipped in the Anti-Burgher 
hall. 

At 1843, when the seceders formed themselves 
into a body and found that Mr MacThomas had 
decided to remain by the State, they busied 
themselves to find a minister, A great many 
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of the probationers of the church were fired by 
the ipirit of lecesiioxu and very many joined 
themaelvea to the seoeding body. One of these 
probationers was chosen for Kennethcrook. Late 
on the Saturday night he drove into the village in 
order to conduct worship on the Sabbath. That 
was one week after Mr MacThomas expressed 
himself on the subject of secession. He was a 
young man of twenty-two years, and only a few 
months before had received licence at the hands 
of the Presbytery of Perth. He had had a 
brilliant University career, and so came to the 
village with good credentials. In the choice of 
ministers the Free Kirk folk have had their 
work. They seldom keep their ministers long. 
They always choose from a large leet, but on the 
occasion of their first call they made it without 
so much as suggesting a hearing. The minister 
did not disappoint them. 

On that Sabbath morning the bells rang as 
usual, but the bell of St Mary's called two con- 
gregations to prayer. Far away from Bockburgh 
came the tinkle of the Sabbath bells, but the 
spirit of the Free Church ran high there, and 
three Parish Kirk pulpits were filled by tiiree 
stranger ministers. Kennethcrook was looked 
upon as a stronghold of the State Church. Mr 
MacThomas felt his position keenly, for he was 
never a man to give offence. As he passed 
through the churchyard and saw so many wait- 
ing outside with their minister, his face wore a 
sad expression. He nodded recognition to many, 
but only a few acknowledged the bow. Ah ! if 
they had know^ vhat that meant to Wm* S^ 
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had litiie heart to preach that day. Their failing 
to recognise him was due to ignorance. He 
little deserved sach treatment at their hands. 
Even their minister recognised the bow. 

When the bells ceased and John MacDiarmid 
put forward the door of the Parish Kirk, the 
young man took up his position and began 
service. The stone from which he preached is 
still known to many, but I, who am a member 
of the Parish Kirk, have little interest in it. I 
do not exactly know which of the many monu- 
ments did service as a pulpit 

But there is one thing of which I am cog- 
nisant. I know the text from which the mini- 
ster preached. Unwavering local tradition has 
kept it alive. He read in Genesis and in 
Acts, and took his sermon from Exodus 
thirty - third and fifteen. The words of 
his text were apt in the circumstances — 
**If Thy presence s(o not with me carry 
us not up hence." He preached long and 
earnestly. The Parish Kirk was scaling while 
yet he was at his thirdly, and Mr MacThomas 
listened earnestly to his *' conclusion." Tou 
may think it was bad taste on the part of Mr 
MacThomas. I do not think so. I knew the 
man. The sermon was something to talk of for 
a week. It was not a thing to be thrashed out 
in the kirkyaird. On the following Sabbath he 
sustained his reputation. Many of the seceders 
in Bockburgh had heard the glowing tidings of 
the young divine, and a few were present at 
the kirkyaird on the next Sabbath. Again he 
preached from Exodus. He gave point to his 
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previoiu diBCoarae. He took as his text the 
thirty-third chapter of Exodus at the fourteenth 
yersef **My presence shall go with thee and 
I will ((ive thee rest/' Those who came from 
Bockburgh were not disappointed. His name 
was made. From that time the Free Kirk was 
recognised in Kennethcrook as an institution. I 
have already told you something of the church that 
was afterwards erected. The seceders had 
another minister by that time. They did not 
keep their first one long. Re did good 
service in the village, however, and was 
respected highly by all. His talents were curbed 
in Kennethcrook. He himself hoped for better 
things, and after two years he was called to 
a city church. There he is labouring faith- 
fully and doing good work. He has made many 
contributions to literature, and if I were to 
name but one of the many books he has written, 
you would recognise him at once. I do not care 
to do so. 1 am not aware that he has any 
reason to be ashamed of our village ; certainly 
our village has no reason to be ashamed of him. 
I may tell you his name some other day ; for 
the present he is nameless. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Villaob Sabbath. 

SoMBTiMSS of an evening when the gloaming 
falls, and when the western sky is glowing with 
the livid gold from the setting sun, a dreamy 
silence pervades my room, its influence touching 
my soul to a finer issue. It is then that I take 
the album of my memory, and, with the eye of 
recoUection, linger on the studies it contains. 
Among the many portraits that pass before me, 
there is one that ever charms — one on which I 
linger longingly. It is the memory of a Sabbath 
day~a Sabbath day of long ago. At the last 
communion season a young man preached at the 
thanksgiving service. Coming from a great 
city, and being one of the leaders in the new 
school of religious service, he had little in com- 
mon with the quiet rusticity of Kennethcrook, 
and little sympathy for the old-fashioned ways 
of the villagers. He preached eloquently and 
sustained the reputation of the church from 
which he came, but (and it is my love for the 
simple ways that forces me to the admission), 
by an indiscriminate use of words, he 
forfeited any chance of making an impression. 
The great majority of the souls that moved in 
the world of unbending Presbytery of forty 
years ago, have long since entered the spirit- 
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land, but fche one or two who linger with as 
•till, sustain, as best they can, the traditions of 
their fathers. After the evening service to 
which I refer was over, Jeems Jamieson had a 
word with the mioister. For many years Jeems 
had looked upon the church as his especial pro- 
perty, and hesitated not to speak plainly when, 
to his thinking, the circumstances demanded it 
On the other hand, the minister regarded Jeems 
as one of those good souls who are easily moved 
if you take them the right way. The minister 
humoured Jeems. 

'^ He's an unco guid preacher," said Jeems to 
the minister, when he went round to the vestry 
with the collection. 

'*One of the cleverest men of the church, 
Jeems," replied the spiritual adviser. 

'' I believe that," returned Jeems, ** but the 
best men o' the kirk never ca'd the Sabbath 
Sunday." 

** The old sore, Jeems," answered the mini- 
ster, adding, ** we canna get everybody to think 
alike." 

Quite a number of the villagers were of the 
same mind as Jeems. Now-a-days, it is different, 
and I admit it, but I am of opinion that the 
Sabbath has changed the whole country over. 
If you would see Sabbath as I have seen it, come 
with me in thought to our village on such a day 
as that on which I introduced you to my old 
friend who first welcomed me to Kennethcrook. 
Then there was a Sabbath stillness. 

With many of my village friends Sabbath 
began on Saturday night. There was no half- 
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holiday in those days^ and the weavers and 
nailers toiled till the eight o'clock bell rang. 
Then they laid aside their work for the week. 
A few of the young men looked upon Saturday 
after that hour as a time for amusement, but the 
majority of those who were married took a 
different view of things. They looked upon 
Saturday as a prelude to a sacred season. The 
village was quieter on a Saturday night than on 
any other night except Sabbaths Even the 
Parliament Close was deserted on that occasion. 
In these days Bockburgh has great attractions 
for the youth of Kennethcrook on a Saturday 
night, but forty years ago Bockburgh was never 
dreamt of. Luckie Jack was busy on that night ; 
it was the time when she got her small change 
converted into more solid cash. Her collection 
of halfpennies for the week found its way to the 
coffers of the church by means of one or other or 
all of the three church door-plates. Occasionally 
a '* threepenny'' was wanted when, say, the 
collection was to be taken by the ladle. 

A solemn stillness pervaded the village on the 
Sabbath morning. My linty, in common with 
other feathered songsters, piped lustily on the 
sacred morn, and if you hai heard it you might 
have said it broke the stillness. To my thinking 
it only made the silence more significant. 

Church worship was the main feature in 
Sabbath observance forty years ago. A quarter 
before twelve the beadle, John MacDiarmid, 
placed his hand on the rope. A few seconds 
later the sexton, who did service for the Free 
Kirky did like^iriset In ringing the bell, as in 
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eveiyihiiig else he did, John had a way of hia 
own. Ohime opon chime in doll monotony vaa 
all that came from the spire of St Mary'e. The 
villagers heard something in its dull sound as in 
rickety-tick of the weavers' looms, and converted 
its chime into the words — *'I — am — the — true 
— Church — I~am— the— true — Church." On 
the other hand the Free Kirk sexton rang his 
in quicker time, and made it to answer back — 
"No— ye*re — no — no— ye're— no." Thus the 
war of beUs went on. Now-a-days, as I have 
previously remarked, there is a kindlier feeling 
between the various sects, and the message of 
the bells is seldom referred to. Other sextons 
have taken up the posts vacated by John Mac- 
Diarmid and John Thomson, but they ring the 
bells pretty much as their predecessors did, and 
if you care to suit words to action, I do not 
think it would be very difficult for you to hear 
the battle of bells even yet. 

The bells rang for ten minutes before there 
was much sign of church attendance. "An 
anteriii' body," as the villagers would say, was 
all that was abroad. The officiating elders left 
before the bells began, and were at the plate on 
the first tinkle of the call. Five minutes before 
the hour, the Main Street was busy. I may be 
telling tales, and treating my friends unkindly 
when I say it, but somehow I always thought 
that the most of folks liked to pass through the 
Main Street on their way to church. I know a 
goodly number who could have reached church 
easier, and for that matter sooner, by treading 
the by-paths they trod throughout the week* 
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That, however, is of little moment to me. Toa 
to whom the villagers are strangera can criticise 
as seemeth to you best. I have to respect the 
rights of friendship, and, respecting these, it 
would ill become me to give any untoward 
reason for the action of the pious. God-fearing 
folks of Kennethcrook. 

After the last echo of the bells had died away 
Kennethcrook assumed its air of solitude. Most 
of the villagers were regular attendants at 
church, and if the church had any law to enforce 
attendance at service, I have no doubt that 
Kennethcrook was in some measure responsible 
for such a law falling into abeyance. So far as 
I can learn the Kennethcrook Elirk Session 
Records are clean on that point. 

Unless on Sacrament Sabbath, there was bul 
one service in the different churches. The spirit 
of brotherly love is making itself manifest in 
many ways, and we have now a joint evening 
service. The Free Kirk minister preaches in 
the Anti-Burgher kirk, and the Anti-Burgher 
minister preaches in the Parish Kirk. But 
these things are young yet, and in the days I 
am trying to recall, there was no such service. 
The churches held on their several ways, and 
each deemed her way the best. 

Kennethcrook, like many other of the rural 

villages, was famous for its long sermons. 

Indeed, it was by the quantity rather than by 

the quality, that many took the measure of a 

minister. If his discourse fell within the hour, 

Jeems looked at Saunders and heads were 

nodded ominously. If the sermon did not last 
n 
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three quarters of an hour, the minister was 
pronounced to be lacking in grace. It was 
seldom, however, that anything in the way of 
short sermons caused the villagers to speak. 
Occasionally, when a stranger was in the pulpit, 
such a thing might trouble the consciences of 
the congregation, but with the resident ministry 
long sermons were the order. 

It was always after two o'clock before the 
kirks skailed. I have seen it three before the 
Anti-Buigers* service was over, but the Anti- 
Burghers were zealous even to a fault. The 
Parish Church took the lead ; its service was 
ever shortly after two. The Free Kirk con- 
cluded its devotions about half-past two. Once 
I think the Free Kirk was out first. The Free 
Kirkers hung their heads in shame for a week. 
After that occasion their minister nearly over- 
took the Anti-Burgher and left the Parish Kirk 
hopelessly in the distance. When the time came 
for sermons to be shortened, the Parish Kirk, as 
in all matters of importance, was the first to 
move. By degrees the time of worship was 
lessened until the hour of service in St Mary's 
did not extend beyond a quarter past one. It 
will be a long time before the seceders overtake it. 

I remember on one occasion calling for old 
Jenny MacPherson, who was bed-ridden for 
years. Jenny was one of these sweet souls in 
whose simplicity there is a charm, and she never 
had a word to say against anybody, unless it 
had reference to church connection. She was 
a staunch supporter of the Free Church. Her 
bed stood near the window, and from it she 
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could see tihe congregation dispersing. While I 
was sitting beside her one afternoon, the Main 
Street suddenly became busy, and led to a remark 
that the kirk was scaling. 

*' Aye," she said, ** MacThomas only keepit 
them till a quarter after ane, and only preached 
for half-an-hoor, and mind ye," she added im- 
pressively, ** he TtaA it." 

When the church service was over the back of 
the Sabbath was broken. Quite a number of the 
villagers took a walk round the churchyard 
before going home. The older men gathered in 
knots as is the custom all over the country to 
discuss the various points of the sermon, and to 
taste each other's snu£f. Mr MacThamas waved 
the different groups a wave of kindly recognition 
as he passed out, and the beadle, after locking 
the door of the church, joined one of the gather- 
ings in discussion. By-and-bye the various 
critics went home, and the Sabbath out-of-doors 
was at an end for many. Few of the villagers 
were abroad after dusk. A father or a mother 
would come to the door and look out, nod over 
in a friendly way to some one at some other 
door, and then go back to the fireside. Missions 
of mercy, and visits of sympathy, were gene- 
rally undertaken on a Sabbath. If anyone was 
ill, the kindly disposed neighbours called to see 
the ailing one on Sabbath evening. The neigh- 
bours, too, by some instinct seemed to learn 
when each intended to call, and, having acquired 
this knowledge, instinctively arranged that too 
many might nob call at the one time. 

Family worship was the closing feature in the 
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Sabbath-day of long ago. I do not think the 
**0ottar*8 Saturday Night" which has been so 
sympathetically drawn by our national poet, 
and which will go down to posterity as a rare 
iLus^ration of a piety which is passing away, was 
ever obm^rved by our vill-gers. But 1 know 
what family worship on a Sabbath evening 
meant. I, who was a stranger to the village, 
could walk as I chose, and act as I cared, with 
a certain impunity that was unknown to young 
men living under parental roofs. I had nobody 
to take the books and read a chapter, and then 
examine me on ** What is Baptism ?" or " What 
is the reason annexed ?'' unless I cared to join 
some of ray friends in their devotions. This I 
occasionally did, but my holiest memories of 
Sabbath evening belong to hours I spent alone. 
Often, after gloaming fell, I used to lay aside 
my book and take what Saunders Denovan 
cidled **a daunder doon the streec." It was 
then that the true reverence of Sabbath evening 
worship laid its influence upon me, and it was 
then that the stars seemed to speak with a grand 
eloquence of the glorious world of which they 
are the outposts. It was then that the careful 
nurture of my younger days came back to me, 
and I heard the voices of friends now passed 
into the spirit land. I saw the life of other 
days and the friends that had mir^istered to my 
comfort. The sweet scenes of a happy home 
and an unbroken circle were followed by the sad 
visions of friends passing within the vale. The 
panorama of my life glided in vivid realism 
before me, each scene defiling past, now pleas- 
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ant, now sorrowful, until in the end I found 
myself where I began, back from ray fancy's 
flight with the stars still singing the glories of 
the infinite, and looking down in their singular 
grandeur on the sleeping towers of Kennethcrook. 

Now-a-days there is less of that observance, 
and the memory of what Sabbath once was 
makes this the more significant. There was no 
idler at the street corner in those days. The 
village was at rest. The swelling notes of 
** French" or "Kilmarnock" seemed to hush 
every whisper to slumber. I remember dis- 
tinctly that the favourite psalm with the Auld 
Kirk precentor was that which may be regarded 
as the war song of the Scottish kirk — 

" I to the hills will lift mine eye-^" 
It may have been that Robin Alison was no 
master singer, for he never graduated at any 
college of music, though he taught a singing 
class for many years at Merleston, but he could 
sing with feeling that fine old hymn. I often 
listened at his door, for it was that psalm that 
carried me back through the years of my exist- 
ence to the country home far, far from Kenneth- 
crook. 

There were many psalms to be heard of an 
evening, for very few families failed .to have 
worship. Even Luckie Jack, with her old 
maidish ways, did not forget the lesson she had 
learned when she was young. She, too, in all 
her loneliness observed the custom. I have 
heard strange things said of Luckie, and have 
found it difficult at times to misdoubt them. 
But I think the folks who spoke loosely of the 
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methods of the postmistress must have been 
those who were too much engaged in their own 
devotions to be abroad on Sabbath night. 

John MacDiarmid was over at the manse one 
evening (he married the manse housekeeper), 
and I met him at the head of the Shirra's Brae 
just as he was goings: home. We went down the 
Main Street together, and almost unconsciously 
I halted at Luckie Jack's window. Luckie was 
at her devotions. It was the old familiar psalm 
to the old familiar tune. It was ** Kilmarnock." 
and the words were — 

•* Mv thirsty soul lonprs vehement!'. 
Yea faints Thy courtR to see.** 

When I turned round the beadle was looking 
strangely at me. He shook his head and then 
stood silent for a space. Placing his hand on 
my shoulder, as we turned to go, he said, in 
that manner in which I was accustomed to 
regard him as sincere— 

** Them that says Luckie Jack gies licht wecht 
has a hantle mair to answer for than her." 

That was my opinion of the postmistress. 
Sabbath aft^r Sabbath she sang, **My thirsty 
soul longs vehemently," and always to the tune 
"Kilmarnock." Disappointed in love, accord- 
ing to the village gossips, and humbled through 
a long course of years by the constant drudgery of 
toil to keep her in existence, she settled down 
into an old maid for whom the younc folks cared 
nothing and the children were frightened. But 
in that Sabbath evening worship the story of 
village chatter played no part, the toil of the 
week was cast into the shade, the ways and 
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manners of the disappointed maiden were thrown 
aside, and to me, standing at the window and 
listening as one wfio views not behind the 
scenes, I fancied nothing but a humble sool 
pleading at the feet of its Maker. 

A day came when Luckie Jack failed to sing 
"Kilmarnock." That day was a Sabbath. 
Twice did she attempt the tune and twice she 
failed. In the silence of a Sabbath evening 
she was taken to see that for which she had 
sung time after time, and a Bible lay open on 
the bed, with her lifeless finger pointing to the 
lines — 

" My thirsty soul longs vehemently, 
Yea faints Thy courts to aee.** 

I never found the villagers wrong in much 
that they said, but I think they misjudged 
Luckie, and I know if John MacDiarmid could 
speak he would say so too. That Sabbath 
evening changed his opinion entirely. 

There are other memories of the olden Sabbath 
that I might give you if I cared, but I have no 
mind to say much more. The awakening of 
such incidents only makes mo feel, as I have 
already told you, that the village life is chang- 
ing. It would not be difficult for you to see 
Sabbath evening worship observed in these days, 
but ah 1 you would look in vain for the extensive 
devotional exercise of four decades ago. At the 
time on which my memory lingers, the " White 
Horse" and the "Black Bull" were open on 
Sabbath, because no closing order compelled 
things otherwise. Small traffic they did. Now • 
a-days as public places they are closed, and 
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only open to the ezcursionists whose unseemly 
laughter breaks upon our Sabbath quiet. Yes ! 
the old days have gone. Our village, lying as it 
does on the main road to the north and south, 
is exposed to much of the holiday-making which 
is considered Sabbath breaking. Where, long 
ago, there were rows of farmers' carts resting on 
their shafts while their owners were at church, 
there are now brakes and waggonettes waiting 
the command of those on pleasure bent. Yes, 
and even the busy outside world manifests itself 
on Sabbath in our village. We can hear dis- 
tinctly the iron horse puff and snort as he, 
dashing along, links the commerce of the one 
week to the commerce of the other, and brings 
city into closer contact with city. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Yillagb Schools. 

Wb have a Sohool Board in Eennethcrook 
to-day, another instance that the village has 
changed since I knew it first. Forty years ago 
education was in the hands of the church. 
There were three schools then, although there 
is only one now. The reason of the existence 
of three schools is not far to seek. No respect- 
able Anti-Burgher would ever think of sending 
lus children to be taught at the Parish School, 
and the Free Kirkers had doubts about the 
ability of the Anti-Burgher schoolmaster. These 
doubts were strengthened by a two years' 
experience. Some time elapsed before the Free 
Elirkers were in a position to get a school under 
their own church, and, in the interval, their 
children were sent to the Anti-Burgher dominie. 
There they learned little, but learned that 
little well. Any instruction they got was 
due to self tuition, and pertained pretty much 
to the defence, of the church. Fights were often 
organised among the boys, the Anti-Burghers 
ranging themselves against the Frees. It was 
these organised battles doubtless, as much as 
anything, that led the Free Kirkers to doubt 
the ability of the teacher, and to build a school 
for themselves. 
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TMnmy Totli wm employed to inBtaroct in the 
parochial •eminaiy. He wai the yillafl^e dominie. 
Some need to tay that he was a stickit 
minister, bnt he proved himself to be better 
staff. One day he blossomed oat into the 
Reverend Thonuui Macintosh. He had passed 
throagh his Arts ooarse with distinction, and 
gave great promise in the Divinity Ebdl, bat in 
those days honour and ability were of no ao- 
oonnt uidess accompanied by the goiding hand 
ofpatronage. For years Tammy failed to find a 
patron. After having peregrinated for a long 
time as a probationer, filling many polpits with 
acceptance bat never being called, he settled 
down to teach the yoang idea in K^inethcrook. 
The sympathy of Colonel Robertson was elicited 
in his f avoar, and the Colonel, pleased with his 
manner and accomplnhments, did all in his 
power to find a diarge. Tears passed, but at 
length the time came, and oar schoolmaster was 
presented to a beantif al parish in an upland 
district on the Borders. 

** The ways of Providence are wonderfnl," he 
said to me after he was elected minister. ^* Tve 
waited for a long time on my call, but my 
waiting has not been in vain." 

Tammy's instruction is still remembered in 
the village. Muiy of the Kennethcrook folk, 
and especially those who were his pupils, assert 
that he was the best teacher the village ever 
knew. If results reflect at all upon the attention 
and ability of a teacher, they reflect favourably 
<m Tammy's work. From his class-room came 
one doctor, two lawyersi and three ministers* 
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Kounethcrook was always represented in the 
professions. 

When Tammy Tosh kid down the cane and 
donned the gown and bands, a successor was 
foand in the person of George Dalrymple. 
George was engaged in a sawyer's yard in his 
early days, and, by an accident, sustained the 
loss of his right arm. After that he became a 
schoolmaster. He was teacher in various 
places before he finally settled in Kenneth- 
crook. The want of his arm caused no little 
talk in the village, and a good many of the 
folks asked how a man who wrote with the left 
hand could teach others to do so with the right. 
But George Dalrymi^e proved himself equal to 
the task. The pupils called him '* Fis^ 
Darumple ''— fisty being the term they applied 
to one who used the left hand in preference to 
the right. Circumstances forced the teacher to 
prefer the left. 

In the days when he instructed there was no 
fear of Her Majesty's Inspector, but Fistj 
taught for the credit of the village and the 
church, to which his school was more immedi* 
fttely connected. Luckie Jack said he was her 
best customer for carpet switches. His mode of 
punishment was singular. When a boy gave 
offence, he was taken out from the class and set 
with his face to a comer till the end of the 
lesson, then he was brought before the rest of 
the dass and rec^ved a caning. If Fisty re- 
quired A new cane, he waited till some offender 
presented himself wh^n he gave him a penny 
and dispatched him to Luckie Jack's for a 
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switch. On his return, he had the honour, or 
otherwise, of receiving the first lash from the 
new birch. And he punished to some tune. 
In his hand Luckie Jack's switch became the 
proverbial rod of iron. 

(George was a fair schokr— much above the 
average nonclerical dominie. A wide acquaint- 
ance with Latin, some familiarity with Greek, 
and a smattering of French, together with a 
good knowledge of things in general, equipped 
him well for the education of the parish, and he 
made a number of ministers in his day. 

But Fisty deserves to be remembered for 
more than making ministers. There is a 
Mutual Improvement Association in the village 
to-day and that institution had its parent in an 
establishment of the dominie. He was an ex- 
tensive reader, and the owner of a somewhat 
large library. In tJiose days books were dear 
and although the weaving and nailing industries 
were at their best the hardy sons of toil in 
Kennethcrook were loath to part with their 
money for books. Even a penny for a song- 
sheet to Luckie Jack was grudged. 

'* It's fair wastry," Andra Duchart was wont 
to remark, '^an' the dominie's the maist 
wasterfu' man I ever kent. Nae suner has a 
bulk made its appearance than he*s able to tell 
ye a' that's in't." 

But although Dnchart looked at the purchase 
of books in that light, he was one of the first to 
avail himself of the schoolmaster's library when 
the dominie threw it open to the village. 

Dalrymple's way of working was something 
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like this. He invited some of the villagers to 
his house one evening, and told them that if 
they cared they could have the use of his books 
by arranging to come for them on one particular 
night. Friday was resolved upon. At first 
about half-a-dozen took advantage of the offer, 
but, gradually, the circle widened until if com- 
passed thirty. This fostering of the spirit of 
self-improvement led to the organisation of a 
meeting which was held weekly in the school- 
house, and over which the dominie presided. 
At this weekly meeting his custom was to take 
up a book, tell his listeners a little of its author, 
and give them a summary of its contents. In 
the winter time these gatherings were held 
regularly, and from them sprung the now 
flourishing ** Mutual Improvement Society." I 
believe they were a source of profit to very 
many, and there was a deal of enthusiasm at the 
time. There were one or two book-shelves filled 
after this. The love of reading led some of the 
villagers to invest in literature. 

One of the most enthusiastic members of that 
early literary association was Willie Allan the 
Anti-Burgher teacher. Our teaching staff was a 
spmewhat incomplete one. George Dalrymple 
lamented the loss of an arm, and his co- 
instructor was wont to look for legs where legs 
appeared not. By a serious mishap, dominie 
Allan, as the Anti-Burghers called him, was 
deprived of his nether limbs. He was carried 
to and from the school by Niool Blane, whose 
nailshed was near to the Anti-Burgher place of 
learning. For this service the dominie instructed 
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NiooFs daughter in the proyerUal three B's 
— 'rithmetio, 'riting, and reading. In this way 
the whole of Nicors family waa educated. He 
never waa a very successful nailer, and looked 
upon the dominie's deformity as a blessing in 
disguise. He wished his children to receive an 
education, but if it had been necessary to pay 
their fees he would have found the task a diffi- 
cult one. 

Dominie Allan's pupils were mostly girls. 
Boys never have much respect for a school- 
master. The Kennethcrook boys lived on the 
same plane. Bird nesting at one time and 
skating at another presented temptations too 
great for the male portion of the scholars to 
resist. Their only obstacle was a legless 
dominie. I believe if Uie statistios of truant 
playing had ever been required of the village 
schoolmasters the rate of the Anti-Burghor 
school would have been very high indeed. 
Dominie Allan was at a disadvantage. If he 
wished to cane a boy, he had to sit till the 
offender went to him. If Mahomet would not 
go the mountain, the mountain could not go to 
Mahomet. Some of the boys used to set the 
dominie at defiance. Inattentive to their duties 
he would call them forth. They would not come. 
They only sat in their seats and made wild gri- 
maces at the master. The other scholars laughed. 
Then some one was deputed to take a note to 
the offender's parents. That made the dominie 
square with the pupil — especially if the pupil 
was not at school the following day. 

Willie, despite his deformity^ taught to the 
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gatiilaetioii of his lapenon. There are lome 
who look back on his teaching with pride. Only 
the other day I was reading the life of one of 
oor hambler poets, and saw from it that that 
poet had been a scholar of Allan's. There has 
been no Anti-Burgher school in Eennethcrook 
for a long time. It was dosed at Allan's death. 

Whenl^e Anti-Burgher kirk-session intimated 
that the school was permanently dosed, Anti- 
Burgher parents, forgettincc the unfavourable 
opinions passed by the Free Kirk folk, sent 
their children to the Free Kirk School, It was 
superintended by a lady — Miss Wilkie she was 
called. There are surviving memories of Hiss 
Wilkie's tuition also. The other night I was 
tttting in a house where some children were en« 
gaged at their lessons. One little fellow was 
struggling hard with what his father called a 
**lang-nebbit" word. Many were the in- 
^ectual attempts he made to master it. 
TELEGRAPHY 
he spelled out, letter after letter, once, twice, 
and thrice, and then stopped. Looking up to 
his mother, with eyes that implored assist* 
ance, he received the reply — 

** Tickly, tickly, pass it over, as Miss Wilkie 
used to say." 

That was the secret of Miss Wilkie's popu- 
larity as a teacher. She got over little difficul- 
ties in that fashion. The Session always reported 
favourably on her work. She took great pains 
with the imparting of Bible knowledge, and the 
teaching of the Shorter Catechism. These were 
the prindpal subjects the Session e^uunin^ tho 
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pupils in. Miss \V11kie was a woman of kindly 
disposition, and what elements of education she 
faUed to instraot in, were counterbalanced by 
her object lessons in kindness and charity. She 
was the only schoolmistress our village has ever 
known. There are female teachers in Kenneth- 
crook now-a-days, but they are only assistants. 
They are never entrusted with schools. Not so 
with Miss Wilkie. She was her own mistress, 
and her only assistants were precocious pupils. 
In this oflSce she discharged the duties for many 
years, but felt herself unequal to the task when 
the School Board was instituted and coming 
Inspecters cast their shadows before. 

High up above the village, on the face of 
Flint's Brae, stands the public seminary of 
Eennethcrook. It is a stately erection, built 
but a few years ago, and much more imposing 
than the schools which, in their divided efforts, 
performed the function it to-day discharges. But 
amid a changing world there are some things 
that do not change. The merry shouts of 
laughter that break upon my ear from the play- 
ground after school hours are almost the same 
shouts I listened to in the Kirk Wynd four 
decades ago. They are made by other voices, 
for the children of long ago are the parents of 
to-day, but the sounds are so similar that I 
might once again be watching Tammy Tosh's or 
Miss Wilkie's pupils at play. I am sometimes 
constrained to listen to and watch their childish 
talk and prattle, for they help to keep passing 
times in happy recollection. 
Tammy Tosb'p school, which w49 th^ most 
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pretentious «>f the three, was near to the Parlia- 
ment Olose* It has long since been taken down 
and tenements erected on its site, but some- 
times I hear it referred to as the ** auld schule/' 
Here the dominie lived and taught. A large 
stretch of vacant space behind which ran 
down to meet the Lunarty, and which 
belonged to the school, served the purpose 
of a playground. The dominie's desk was at 
the back of the school-room, and just above 
it, was a window which commanded a full view 
of the playground. From this window, Tammy 
watched the proceedings at playtime, and often, 
after classes were re-assembled, meted out 
punishment to some misbehaving boy who, in a 
moment of rash forgetf ulness, struck a girl and 
failed to remember the window above the 
dominie*s desk. On the walls of the school- 
house were one or two alphabet sheets and 
object-lesson placards. On the one side of the 
room hung a map of Scotland, with the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands crumped into a little space 
at the right hand upper comer ; on the other 
side hung a map of Palestine, with Jerusalem 
marked by a huge red spot, and Calvary indicated 
by a great black cross three or four times the 
size of the rugged outline which was supposed to 
represent the hill. These maps, together with 
a small sphere that stood on the dominie's desk, 
and which showed the continents in blue and 
the islands in red, equipped the school for its 
geographical instruction. A blackboard swung 
in its frame just to the left of the door as yon 
entered, three desks ran right along the room^ 
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•ad oppoaitt to theia were e number of f onus. 
The dominie from hit desk had a full aorvey of 
the afthool* 

At the annual examination (exhibitaout 
I think, ia the name applied to suoh a 
gathering under the Sohool Board system of 
edttoation) the schoolhouse looked more attrao* 
tire. Three chairs were brought ben from the 
dominie's parlour. The aim chair was the one 
in which the minister sat» and on each side an 
ordinary one waa placed. These were generally 
occupied by Colonel Robertson and Saunders 
Donovan. The Colonel came because he wished 
to manifest an interest in the life of the school ; 
Saunders Denovan was present as ruling elder, 
to see that Mr BfacThomss was sufficiently 
exacting in his demands aa to the children's 
knowledge of the Shorter Catechism. The 
pupils were dressed in their Sabbath outfit for the 
examination, and they all came with bouquets 
of flowers in their hands. These were reguded 
as an offering to the dominie. I have seen 
much competition manifested between the 
children as to who would have the best bouquet. 
The offering which was deemed the choicest 
by the schoolmaster, was presented to the mini- 
ster amid the cheers of the children. The 
pupils, as they filed into school, placed their 
flowers on the dominie's desk, and they lay 
there till after the examination. At this annual 
event, which took place just before the summer 
vacation began, parents were expected to be 
present. One or two seats were reserved for 
them at the back of the schoolroom. 
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The chief Bubjects in which the children were 
examined were the Shorter Catechism and the 
Bible. The Shorter Catechism was snpposed to 
be known from beginning to end. ** What b 
required in the ninth commandment?" the 
minister would enquire, pointing to a boy at the 
back of the school. The boy at once rose to his 
feet, repeated ** what is required" from beginning 
to end without a stop, and then resumed his 
seat. ** What is man's chief end ?" the minister 
would at once demand of a boy in the front seat, 
at once changing from one part of the Catechism 
to another. The boy was equal to the occasion, 
and the minister was at once informed of man's 
chief end. 

One of the branches of scriptural instruction 
was a knowledge of the books of the Bible. 
Each pupil was supposed to be so conversant 
with them as to be able to repeat them from 
Genesis to Malachi Yes, and sometimes even 
to Revelation* When the examiner considered 
that the scholars had exhibited a sufficiently 
extensive knowledge of the Catechism, he turned 
his attention to the Scriptures. This woric was 
generally undertaken by the girls. Genesis, 
Bxodus, Leviticus, and so on they would go, 
finishing np almost out of breath with Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. Several of the girls would 
be singled out, the one to repeat the books fast 
after the other. A feat was once undertaken in 
connection with this memory work : it was to 
repeat the books from Malachi to Genesis. One 
or two of the girls managed to carry this out 
withsuooess. 
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The test of the janior class was something on 
the same principle, and it was it that suggested 
the reversion of the books of the Bible. This 
test was to repeat the alphabet from Z back- 
wards. When one or two of the first year 
pupils had gone through this exercise, the 
minister declared himself satisfied. 

The dominie was prood on this day. He saw 
the end of his year's labours, and, unlike his 
successor, who has to fear the fearless and cold 
report on paper which is submitted on so many 
sheets of note by that dignitary known as Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools, was awaiting 
the chairman's verdict. l%is was always com- 
plimentary alike to pupils and teacher. The 
children smiled their approval when the 
minister spoke of the manner in which they had 
gone through their various lessons, and the 
dominie gleamed with satisfaction. Prizes were 
distributed to those scholars who had given 
prominence during the year. Then three cheers 
were awarded the chairman, and the school 
holidays were declared to have begun. The 
pupils each received a bun as they retired ; it 
was the gift of Uie opulent Colonel Robertson. 

Instruction in the other schools was imparted 
in the same manner, similar articles of furniture 
were in Uie other schoolhouses, and similar 
exhibitioas brought their sessions to a close. 

Besides the distribution of prizes which took 
place at the examination held to inaugurate the 
summer holidays there was another which took 
place on the afternoon previous to Hogmanay. 
It, however, was peculiar to the school orer 
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which Fisty Daliymple presided. I never 
heard of the other schools having anything 
bearing a similarity to it. By the end of the 
year, the dominie's desk was filled to overflowing 
with nicknacks of every description. The 
dominie*B eagle eye was ever on the outlook 
for an3rthing that might in any way distract the 
attention of a pupil from the immediate business 
of tuition. If heads were close together, as if 
in examination of something curious, the master 
was over in a instant demanding what was the 
cause of the inattention. Occasionally he was 
foiled in his attempt to discover the object of in- 
terest. Yes, but it was only occasionally. 
Very frequently he returned to his desk with 
something in his hand, while a boy looked wist- 
fully after him fully conscious that he had most 
likely seen the last of his treasure. By degrees 
the dominie's desk became a veritable toyshop. 
Articles that had a charm only for children were 
there, many and varied. Peeries, bools (glessies 
and stanies), strings for playing at horses with, 
and pocket knives. Sometimes stoty books, 
such as '* The Babes in the Wood," and 
" Cinderella," that were to be bought of Luckie 
Jack, had to be given up to Uie resolute 
teacher. The girls, too, had often to part with 
their trinkets, for not even to them did the 
dominie grant indulgence. For a year these 
things wore collected, and then came the division 
of the spoil. This was looked upon by most of 
the children as the only mean thing of which the 
dominie was guilty. The artides did not go 
back to their rightful owners. In the forenoon, 
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Fiaty told levera] of tho pupili (those whom the 
rett of the soholsn had oome to regard as 
favourites) to wait behind after school hours. 
Then the treasure trove was unlocked, and the 
various articles that had found their way to the 
desk during the year were distributed among 
the favourites. 

The other distribution of which I have told 
you something is represented to-day in the ex* 
hibition that brings the session to a close. This 
later one which took place at the end of the 
year has no representative now. It has come 
down with the oral traditions of the village, and 
will last only so long as the memory of Fisty 
Daliymple endures. Nor b it this alone that 
has passed away. Many other customs of our 
village schools are gone for ever ; revolving time 
brings many changes. The days when the 
children appeared on the Monday morning with 
their three halfpence or their twopence half- 
penny, and laid it on the dominie's desk, as 
though they demanded another week's instruc* 
tion, are at an end. Fees are things of the past. 
The Board School looks down upon our village. 
It seems to say Toxec, Toxet. 
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Qhabaorbs. 

In depioting to yoo mmiim from village life* 
and in sketohing the variont oluuraoten who went 
to the oompoaitioii of Kenneihofook, I have 
hitherto confined mjaelf pretty much to certain 
olastea. There are acme typea of village charac- 
ter, however, which will suffer no daaaification. 
In my albam of recollection I have many por* 
traita which must be dealt with individually. 
The originals moved in lines peculiar to them- 
selves, and their memories decline to be subjected 
to any system of dovetailing into a composite 
village life. They stand aloof from their fellows. 
In this diapter I extend to you the acquaintance 
of these. Every pUce I suppose has its wor- 
thies. At least if there is one place that has 
not its worthies that place is not Kennethcrook. 
I have no doubt it would be difficult to find any 
of the present-day villagers worthy of being 
signalled out for treatment. It is of long ago, 
however, that I write, and in the perspective of 
my vision linger a few who belong to that 
time. They have long since gone over to the 
great majority, but their sayings and doings have 
so interwoven themselves into the history and 
conversation of Kennethcrook that their meraor" 
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iei are no less than parts of die village. Their 
witty retorts and wise words developed in time 
into proverbs, and, linked together, form a 
chain of friendship to-day between the past and 
the present. 

Not so very long ago a lonely traveller in the 
far west of Western Australia was pushing on 
his way, hoping that at every turn of the road 
some sign of habitation might present itself. 
Far on he went, but nothing was to be seen 
except the bleak, sun-dried land, on which the 
shaddF of evening were deepeping. As he pur- 
sued his way there suddenly appeared from a 
hollow the red glare of a camp fire, and, deter- 
mined to take his chance, be the inmates f rienda 
or be they foes, he crossed to where the choffev 
fire burned. On his reaching the camp he was 
heartily welcomed by a group of men busily 
ohatting within their canvas dwelling. Taking 
advantage of their proffered shelter for the night, 
he joined them in their conversation. While 
they were speaking, a thunder storm began, and 
in the midst of it he remarked to one of the 
company — 

'*Ay, as an auld friend o' mine, Saunders 
Denovan, used to say, ' They're best aff that has 
nae hame to gang to !' " 

*' Saunders Denovan i " exclaimed the man ; 
then adding, **Do you come frae Kennethcrook?" 

**That I do," replied the stranger, and the 
words sealed a close and lasting friendship. 

Saunders Denovan, of whom I have already 
told you something, contributed many sayings to 
our village stock of proverbs, and one of tbQ 
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ittost fantdUar wM lihut ^bh ' jdkveKcl twoiidttfte 
in the far dlBtanoe of the WaBtem wotrld. It '1b 
a saying <^at has • fmsded not a iew^ get its 
meaning, butanynativeofKenBethovook sitting 
indoors and at 'home on a stormy night under- 
stands and eanaj^MTOciate the remalrk-^^' Thejr^ 
best aff that has nae hame to gang to." 

Bnt Saunders was not the only man '^fiFho 
conld tarn a neat sentence and pntmnbh'in 
littie speech. 

Colonel Robertson of Blair had^a factor Whose 
disposition suited the type of man one isindine^ 
to associate with tins profession. Martin was 
the factor on the Kair Estate. I could tell you 
his other name, but I prefer not %o do so, 
for he Was never known in the yfflage by any- 
thing else than Roarin' Martin. He was never 
popular with the tenants on f^ Blair Bstate. 
They hated him as they hated Satan. Most 
exacting in his demands, his vii^ts were never 
sought for. He had found favour, however, in 
the eyes of the Oolonel, and much of the working 
of the estate was left entirely in his hands. Any 
power he had he magnified, and, as was afterwards 
discovered, he did many harsh things in the name 
of Oolonel Robertson of which the Oolonel knew 
nothing. I remember of one occasion when be 
was discomfited by Andra Simpson, the farmer 
at the Mill Farm. Andra had been a little 
behind with his rent, and the factor, taking 
advantage of the situation, was more imperative 
than nsual. He would do tiiis, that, and the 
other thing. Oolonel Robertson had given him 
his 'Instruetions, and he would attend to* them, 
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and 10 fotti^ gwnithing hit importiaae iMx% 
plenttfal om of Um Odlonel's name. 

««Afreel, Ifariiii," Mid Andn, alter he had 
liiteDed to aome tfana to the voioe of author^, 
"yell gefe itwhen Tm leady, and ye ean teU the 
Cblooel that ; and what'a mair, ye ean tell him 
that Tm better aff than himalthoogh he'a the 
laird, lor he haa but hie lif e-thne o' the plaoe» an' 
r^e a nineteen yeara' ti){)c" 

Andza paid hia reni when he waa ready. 
Ifai^ a time haye legal prooeedingi been 
threatened, bat Andra'a effeete never oame to a 
eompoboiy iale. Healwayadiiohargedhiajnit 
and lawf al debla before the law waa pot in 
aotioii. Ai lor liartin, hia authority oame to an 
end. Hia daya did not doae in peaoe : he waa 
loond dead one morning on the Myreton Bead. 
Hia death ia one ol the myatoriea ol the Tillage. 
Andra'a taok alao oame to an end, bat he aaw 
three faoton oat before the renewal of it. 

Thia inability to pay the neeeMarydaealingen 
in another floating tradition of Kennethorook. It 
ia long ainoe the toll-bar was aawn aaonder, and 
carried off by thrifty hooiewivea for firewood. 
My atory belongs to a time anterior to that. 
The tdll-daea were drawn by the proj^ietor of 
the * ' White Horse " and, aa I have already told 
you, were a froitfol aooree of revenoe. Mrs 
llMriion waa a terror to many who came ander 
the ban of the toll-levy. I have known Peter 
leta man on hoiaebaok throogh and, if he did 
not aeem to be too wealthy, never mif oroe hki 
demand, bnt that ooold not be aaid of hia wife. 
She bdd to the last farthing. On one oooaakm 
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Patey £N»«u»ii, a brother to o«ir watdunaker, 
liad been deputed to Merletton to procure an am 
lor the f <»eeter on the Blair Estate. Patey aet 
oat folly equipped for toll-daea but having re- 
galed himaell over-freely found on reaohing tiie 
south toll of the village on hiaretum thathe had 
nothing wherewith to gain him entnoice. He 
hoped that Peter Ifonlaoa might i»esent himself 
but he was disappointed. It was the wife. He 
UAA a story of some kind, latiaUe, no doubt, 
but it fiuled tp awaken any sympathetic response 
from the toll-keeper. He might have compro- 
mised the thing by a promise but he was not 
given to keeping his promises and he knew the 
publican's wife would not be indined to accept 
any questionable undertakings. He entered into 
a long discussion of the toll-levies, their nature 
and their varying extent. Sixpence for a cart 
and horse ; tlueepence for an ass such as he was 
driving ; foot passengers free. 

*' An sae' muckle dae ye chairge for foot-gaun 
folk wi' back burdens?" queried the wily 
Bitey. 

^^Naething for that," replied tiie unsuspecting 
toll-keeper. 

" Fegs," he said, *' an that's no dear. Nae- 
thing for a back bmden." 

**No, no," answered Mrs Morrison, **it 
would never dae to chairge onything for the like 
o'that" 

«« Aweel, guidwife," said Patey, "« gin that be 
the wey o'd, I think Til mak the cuddy a back- 
burden," and, lifting die ass, he shouldered it 
and demanded >v^ Tniii t^ iwet 
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Tk0 guidwife, outwitted, drew back the btr 
and allowed the viotorioue Patey to enter in 
triomph* 

For some time Patey, filled with aaense of*, 
hia own. importance, carried himself very haught- 
ily aad tried to look becoming. He spared no 
pains to spread the incident through the village 
and many who had encountered the exacting 
manner of the toll-mistress openly rejoiced with 
Patey in his so cleverly outwitting her. Patey 
told the stoiy, with great gusto in the parlour of 
the. ** Black^Ball " and was treated handsomely 
by (the young men of' the village who considered < 
themselves humourous Indeed to such an ex- 
toit.was the manifestation of hia trkunph 
carried. that,^,f OB a time, ;Oui!. only sailor was 
jealousrof ithe homage paid te him*. 

The only sailor that the village boasted, 
lounged at the door ^ the *' Black BulL" No 
very becoming occupation for one who had 
ploughed the deep and seen aU manner of 
animate and inanimate life. But sailor Qeordie 
took things easily. The stories he told drew 
numbers round him,, and if a man. is Jcnown- by 
the company he keeps, Greordie had often those, 
who oonsideced. themselves' important in the 
village hanging anxiously on .his words. . He 
was 'a source of revenue, to the ** Black Bull,'' 
and 1 believe its irade languished considerably v 
nf ter his death. The tales that the old salt had . 
so tell were wonderful,, and used tto hold^ eager 
audiences*^ in rapt astonishment. But there 
were .some who were in Geordie's secret^ and. 
laughed at the creduUtgr. of . thor. other, fre^* 
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qnenters of die Inn. 1\> tkem Geoidie had 
confided his real nautical experiences. He was 
like the microscope man who stood at the 
entrance to Dram Park at the Fair. For a 
trifle you were permitted to see into the glasses 
and behold aU manner of curious things. Tou 
did so and wondered. The itinerant smiled 
pleasingly as he took your penny, and expressed 
his delight at your astonishment. A few who 
knew the manipulation of the machine stood by 
and laughed. GecMxlie's amusing stories were 
on the same scale. For a long time things went 
smoothly, but a day came when much of the 
glamour of the seaman's life was dispersed. 
One of those in the secret made a revelation. 
G^ordie's riiip was a merchantman, and its 
cargo fruit and timber. So he said, and the 
village gave credence to his story. One night 
when retailing with enthusiasm the tales he had 
so often repeated, some one put the question— 
**And what, Geordie, did fruit and timber 
consist of V* '* Ou,'' said Geordie, ** juist fruit 
and timber.*' But there was one at the door 
who had been a sort of running commentary aU 
the evening, and he deduced an explanation 
of the cargo. * * Fruit and timber, " he remarked, 
*'it was naething but tatties and besom shai^k^^r' 
A loud laugh was chorus to the remark, and 
Geerdie's occupation, like Othello's, was gone. 
He had been for a few months on a canal boat 
sailing between towns about twenty miles apart, 
and from this duration of sailor life his know- 
ledge of the ocean was drawn. It may have 
beentoo'bad to divulge the secret of years in a 
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■eoond. **Tatties and beiom ihanks" wm 
Geoxdie't epithet sabBequent to the incident. 

But (leoxdie was not the only one who tried 
to vaunt hia knowledge of afESgdra unoommon. 
Jamie Batherford had a torn for the same thing. 
The fact of having aeen Royalty was held to be 
aomething in Kennethcrook. One or two of the 
villagers who had retired on the pension list, 
after a long life in the service of their king 
and country, were permitted to say that they 
had looked apon Geoige in. If I remember 
correctly there was one also who had beheld 
William IT. When a sovereign died mach of 
the charm of having seen him passed away, and 
when Victoria ascended the throne anxious ^es 
were cast about for some one who had had the pri- 
vilege of seeing her. Tammy Boy, the bellman, 
had die ambition to be the first, and set out for 
Windsor one cold wintiy morning. A week 
later he returned, and although no one ever 
asked him whither he had gone, he gave us to 
understand that he had not seen the Sovereign. 
Jamie Butherf ord therefore had the victory, and 
he flaunted his advantsge on every possible 
occasion. Not that Jamie had ever looked on 
Victoria. No, he never said he had. He was 
at Falkirk Tryst once, and met a man who had 
seen her. That was the ground on which Jamie 
stood. 

There were some men of strong determination 
in Kennethcrook. 

I have already told you something of the op- 
position that was given when some of the wor* 
shippers of St ICacy's i^ke of using a hymnaL 
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That opposition was donbly iteoiig oyer the in- 
troduction of the PanphnuMi. ThePtoaphiMea 
were part and parcel of the religion of Kenneth* 
crook for yean before I came to the village, but 
the opposition that had been given to their 
introdaction had not altogether died oat. Some 
of the wonhippem retained their seati when a 
Paraphrase was intimated to be song. The 
nian« however, who took up the strongest posi- 
tion in regard to the hnman hymns was Tany 
Morrison, who had a baker's shop at the south 
end of the Main Street, near to Peter who kept 
the toll. Tany would never for a moment 
suffer a paraphrase to be spoken of in 
favourable terms. Once he went to the 
minister to lift his lines. I never heard 
what transpired, nor do I think any of the 
villagers knew, but Tany did not lift his lines. 
It was remarked that there iret^ no paraphrases 
sung for some time. By-and-bye, however, they 
were re-introduced, and I think Tarry's opposi- 
tion was feebler than before. But his ill-feeling 
towards the hymns only ended at his death. In 
his last illness Robin Alison used to call for him. 
They had many points in common, but they 
disagreed on the use of the paraphrases. Calling 
for him one day, the conversation turned to the 
service of the previous Sabbath. Robin remarked 
that there had been a paraphrase sung. 

** Ay," said Tarry, ** and whatna ane was't." 

Robin recollected for a moment. 

** It was that ane that rins something like — 

•• Ye Indolent and sloihfal rise 
View llie saTs lalxmn sni be wiM." 
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**Xmpliinl" said Taisy, ia hUimMt aweatf^ 
toie, ** the same's we gae'd to tbe kirk to sing 
aboot emmooks and bumbeea." 

There were <me or two wealthy viUagen 
in Keimeth(»ook. At least th^ were con- 
sidered wealthy l^ their fellows. I would 
not like to say that they had very maeh 
money« bat village sayings always mean some- 
thing, and there were a few who were regarded 
as being '* weel to dae," or who were referred te 
as '* uneo rugh." *• Weel to dae " and •• unco 
rugh " are phrases whioh^^nbi onr common 
parlance, mean money. 

One of those who were so named made his 
money in a rather onrions way. He was a sort 
of money-lending agency. His princi^de was 
something between that of the jHrofessional 
money-lender and that of the pawnbroker, 
if there is any allowable distinction. He 
was like the professional money-lender because 
he never asked for great security (money lenders 
never do according to their own story), and he 
was like the pawnbroker because he hesitated not 
to lend money on articles of any descriptbn. In 
this latter respect he did but a small trade. The 
most thriving of the branches of his broking 
was what he termed his penny interest. Many 
of the villagers— weavers and nailers alike— 
lived from hand to month. There is a proverb 
—more emphatic dian polite — which is some- 
times used when this class of folk is under con- 
sideration. It refers to their method of 
existence as being '* a hunger and a burst." I 
do not know what these folks wonld have 
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4pm if tlMgr bad \mm bom with Ihe pKh 
▼•fbial wisvm spoon &i tkahr qft60lba» Ibr 
they oeTer kQ«v kow to tek« oaf# of tlio low 
idiiUiagicpBtinitted to tAieai at a wadc'a «id. It 
was to thia daas thaiOaovdie Biowii, tbe village 
ipioae]F«kiider^ looked for su^ort. He waa an 
soooBMr to Kenaethorodk. Wkat waa liia 
calling before aattMng down among na waa one 
ef the lew Ihiaga ihe rillaga nmw caaie to 
know. Hit money making pvoponaity aa biolBar 
waa not consideMd too henenxable by aeaoe 
folks, but I believe hia reaoofoea were meaaa of 
relief to many. He extended loana vaiying 
fiom a sizpenee to a ovown. Hia inteieat was 
a penny a shillkig for a day. A high rate of 
intereat you may be indioed to aay, bat it waa 
never vm^y diffionlt to oleav off aa it waa naiiaUy 
borrowed on Friday, and oaintal and intereat 
disoharged on Saturday. The borrowing of a 
shilling enabled many a one to eke out the 
week's existenoe wi^ont inonrring debt 4if 
another character, and the thirteen pence 
returned on Uie Ic^owing day made G^eoidie 
in time a man of meana. He was known by tdie 
village aa ^^Intereaf Geordie. Jn hia money 
lending he established a iqratem of traffio 
previously unknown to Kennethcreok, but if 
results go for anjrthing the organisation waa a 
failure. The system died with its founder, 
and thus he waa the only Shylock we ever 
knew. 

Thir^ or forty years ago there was a 
fraternity which had representatives in evoy 
village and town in 6eotland. I refer to the 
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of nttenli. Tliii oidtr has to » liifo 
•Kkoal diMppatnd. Ho who wm lookod opoa 
to ott TiUago haIuioI wm Sandy White. Ho 
livodin alitlilo iumblo-down ootitago jut haddo 
tho mm* and to ho was conakiofahly imdofiiied 
was knowB aa tho ** Toj." Somo unlhiiiking 
and ioaaoleaa folk oftoB tfiod to tako adTaatago 
of tho aatoraL It waa o Bioaa advantago— • 
oaoo of hittiiig bobwtho bolt^whidi ovoa tho 
bfutoB of tho pdio-riiig wovid not doacond to. 
Thoro aio atorlea on roooid of how thoae aaaao 
Mka havo boon oatwittod bj tho natual at 
whoao oi^onaoth^ wantodfinu Tho *^Toj" 
Ofor-ioaohodof^inhladay. Ho nortr aoomod 
to woik— it may havo boon that ho waa not 
aUo. Ho waa alwaja to bo soon about tho 
TiUagOy and Tory often Idtorihg aboot tho 
bddgo in tho Main StreoL Ono day, whan ho 
waa at hia naoal plaoe, Boarin' Martin, into whoao 
important proaonoo I havo alroady oihored yon, 
oamo swinging down tho Main Street with some 
atrangen behind him. Seeing the *'Toy" I 
anppoao ho waa prompted to jeat at the half- 
wit'a ooat He oamo np to iilu»re the worthy 
waa standing, and after repeated unsncuessfiil 
attempts to make mirth, he asked the '* Toy " 
how mneh it would oost for an ass to eross the 
bridge ? In the beginning iA the century the 
bridge was a sort iA toll-bar, bat the wortiiy 
knew and the factor knew that such practises 
had long before been discontinoed. 

«'Tes, 'Toy,'" heaaid,«< and how modi will it 
take for an ass gaon owre there ? " 

The ''Toy" waited for a moment, seemed to 
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tynk, and then, lookii^ uchly into the fMtof^ 
laee, said in hit pawkiatt way— 
•• Joist gai^ owre an' thayll chauge for ye.'' 
The factor never fofgave him, *' Toy," wifch all 
his defects, lived on a diflforent plane. He went 
to the factor's fonertd. 

One of the greatest enla that the factor had 
to deal with waa poaching. He tried to put it 
down with a high hand. The gameke^»eni on 
the Blair estate were famed f <nr their detection 
of poachers, and the Court exchequers were 
often enriched at the expense of some viUager. 
There were a few who obstinately ref naed to 
pay ; they wonld sooner do '* time." Geordie 
Anderson, who worked in Bockborgh as a 
fleshy, was one of the most noted poachers of 
thirty years ago. Many a Ooort pronomioed 
judgment on him. These things, however, 
are seldom spoken of in the village. Kenneth- 
crook tries to hide her faults. In connection 
with one of Anderson's convictions she was in a 
dflemma. On the one hand she had her dignity 
to maintain, and on the other hand the joat 
rii{hts 6t the poacher's humour to regard. She 
regarded the latter and admitted her fault. 
Anderson, with many previoua convictions, 
against him, entered the dock to be put on trial 
for a repetition of his old offence. Dulytriedand 
found guillgr» the Joatices were conversing aa to 
a proper fine to impose when the prisoner 
encouraged them in their work by the remark— 
*'Dinna pinch yemel'a, gentlemen, for yell 
no get ae penny." 
Kov do I believe they ever diL 
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Om i>f llie tillage worthiM was May if 0^4. 
Oatside KennetlMiodc ahe waa known aa Mn 
Haikle^ Tha TiUagcra, however, aa waa their 
ifoati had no great reapeet for the tit^ which 
ttHrimony e onfen red npon the fair aex, and 
generaUy continued to refer to them l^ their 
maiden naanea. ibid ao Mm Meikle waa Mary 
Mockle. Her memory ia endirined in tiie 
r aeo ll e otfo n of a tab. Down at Flint'a Brae 
there waa a public dryiog-groen, and doae to 
it the Ocrfonel had built a waah-house. Quite a 
nnmber of the villagera' taba were allowed to lie 
lb the waah'-honae ftom the one week to the 
<yUier. One night, however (it waa the evening 
of the fVuit Day, «nd accordingly the evenuig 
before the SWrX a raid waa made upon the 
Wtt^-honae^ and aeveral of the tnba diaappoMed. 
Bnapidon feU npon the ahow folk who were in 
the Dram Park preparing for the following day, 
bnt nothing waa done at the time in the way of 
fecovety, and yearn efter the thief waa found to 
be one who had a ^oaer oonneotion with Ken*' 
nethorook than any of the itinerant ahow folk* 
Alter thia, however, preeaation waa taken by 
aeveral of the villagers, and their toba were 
kept at home. Maty Mtrekle, whose detective 
jpoweis fathered the theft on a villager, deemed 
the carrying home of a tub too much trouble. 
Bhe iaid she wonld pat her name on herSi 
fiev private opinion wtaa Hiat so long aa 
he(r name Waa on it too villager wonld dare 
to atenl imd tiM it WitMn the bomtdariea 
of Kennethcrook. She a^MVlittKly got 
some paint £rMh AlttAy 1^>#M 1»liM6 ittfatic 
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ddll pioduoed the legend above the poet-offioe 
door. She did not, however, deem it neoeseary 
to entriiBt Sandy with the lettering. She 
reodved to do that herself. In due time the 
tab was emblaeoned with two mystio lettera 
oradely drawn, bat bearing a diatinot resem- 
bknoe to a B and an N. When aiked what the 
letters meant, she replied quite indignantly — 

''Eh? Whatd'yesay? B N. Wha wadna 
ken that for Ifaiy Mookle f 

It ia some time since Maiy answered the roll 
oall, bat only a week ago I was walking down 
Hint's Brae and saw her tab with its qoaint 
inscription. Oar deeds oatlive ourselves. 

One or two iA onr villagers were given to 
dissipation. Qeordie Travis had a love for excis- 
able liqaors that wasoonstant through many years* 
So long as he oould get plenty of whisky, Qeordie 
never gave anything madi concern. He was 
said to be ''gold company," and when he 
died he was admitted to have been '* his 
ain warst freend." Qeordie was catholic in his 
views of religion ; he did not belong to any of 
the three churches, and each of the ministers 
thought it his duty to take Qeordie in hand 
with a view of reform. One day he went to 
the ''Black Bull ''for his usual errand, as fate 
had endowed him with a few shillings. Whisky 
was cheaper then than it is now, and he invested 
in a quantity which was known among the 
villagers as a "quart" doming sailing along 
the Main Street with the nedc of the black 
bottle protruding from his pocfceti he was 
l«rMrTimbulL 
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''StUl tkt your mH wftTB, Gtooidi»r laidtiiA 
miniMter, •• he, pointing to tho bottle, edded^ 
'What are yon daein' wi' the detil i' joor 
pooket?" 

<'0h, air," Mid the worthy, «<the de?ilt 
That's the oraitur you've becnn d!ter a' your 
days ? Wait a cradc tOl I get loond the oomer 
an' I'll pat the odds on him," and GeMdie 
moved off to kill the author of sin and misefy if 
Mr Tnmball was right in his assertion that A0 
blaek bottle was the deviL 

There were one or two fdks who had a pas^ 
ing oonnection with Kennethcrook. On the 
Fast d^y, Mr Tambnll always had a stranger in 
the pulpit. I am perhaps wrong in saying that 
beoaase in time the village fdk got to know Uie 
stranger. MaoKenzie was his name, and he 
officiated in a church in the south of Scotland, 
A big powerful man and a fordUe preacher, he 
was spoken of familiarly as ** Roarin' Charlie," 
an epithet applied with a meaning altogether 
<Hfferent from that which was given to the 
Factor on the Blair Estate. On the morning of 
a Fast day a number of the young men were 
gathered at the Toll as the bells were rini(* 
ing for service. Just as Mr MaoKenzie was 
coming forward one of the compsny put the 
question— 

**Weel, chaps, whaur i' ye gaun the day 9 " 

*' Ou," replied one who made himself spokes- 
man for the rest, ** to hear Boarin' Oharlie." 

The minister overiieacdthe remark, but judio* 
busly passed on« 

^y^r service the ccmuiaoy sea igiiii it the 
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HdIL TImj w«ie diMimfaig the permon when 
Mm diTiii«» xetnniiiig to the Aati-Baigher 
liMiie» OMne up to them. 

He did not know any of them, bat» takmg that 
liberty whieh ia oaaally oonoeded the doth, 
he enquired— 

'«Weel, hMU, what did ye think o' Boarin' 
Charlie I" 

The tradUicm doea not contain the reply* but 
givea oa to nnderataad that the miniater joiiMd 
them in diacnaaion. 

Some of the atrangem who connect themadvea 
with Kennethcrook are thoae who made **Water- 
loo day" an event in oar local hiatory. 

ThMW waa a military dep6t at Bockbnrgh, and 
the pay*off«cer lived in Kennethcrook. At the 
preaent time the penaioner geta hia money trana* 
mitted by poat» bat in thoae daya he went to the 
pay-officer'a reaidence. Aa the atated day came 
roand* the veterana of war gathered from the 
aarroanding diatrict If you had not known 
the reaaon yoa might have thought it waa an in* 
firmary on atrike. There waa an abeorbing 
intereat attaching to theae remnanta of 
hamanity. They ooald tell atrange atoriea of 
bloody war. Feted by the villagera with their 
own penaion money, they heaitated not to ez* 
patiate on the victoriea that Britain coanta her 
glory, and long before nightfall were fighting 
their battlea over again. Nor did they fight 
them in worda only. There ia a proverb in the 
village which aaya ** There'a uae bleaain' wi' the 
Qaeen'a boonfy," and certainly there waa little 
Ueaaing uttmbed io the penaionB aa they were 
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Umo dotod oat Hoeh of tho noacf went to 
tho soiteiuttoe ol the " Wliite Hone " aad the 
** Black Built" and when, in the grej g^oamingy 
poekets wove beooming empty and tongues 
looae, the heioea were anieted to the atreet. 
Then the fray began. No regular oonstabulary 
aiiisted to preserve the peaee» and the night 
watchman was discreet enough to remain sUent 
The stories of tiie day gave place to quarrels in 
the night, and with sticks and cratches (weapons 
deadly enough for the fragmentary eombatants) 
Waterloo was fought over again. To the joy of 
the villagers the battle was sustsined till fiur on 
in the night, often till some ghastly wound lent 
a sobering influence to the scene. Then, as 
best they could, the pensioners took off their 
several ways, frequently affording additional 
humour by the contrivances by which th^ 
managed to get along. But we see Waterloo no 
longer. When Peter Murray goes down the 
Ifain Street jauntily and marches into the Post 
Office flouridliing a paper printed in blue, we 
are brought to remember the glories of Waterloo 
day. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB VnXAaX CALENDAR. 

Oxox or twice in the year the village forgot 
itself and became merry. These occasions were 
few and happened at considerable intervals. I 
am not aware that a calendar peculiar to 
Kennethorook was ever framed, but I think if 
it had been it would have consisted of four days. 
These days, and I shall endeavour to tell you a 
little of each, were the Fair, Hallowe'en, Hog- 
manay and Handsel Monday. It is true that 
there were one or two other days that came in 
for notice, but only in a secondary way. They 
had once been recognised with some glow of en- 
thusiasm. For instance, it wis becoming a bit 
of ancient history when I first came to know 
the village, of how Ifary BfacGrowther had 
travelled from farm to fton for hours witJi a 
strange missive in an envelope that became 
more creased and dirty the further she went— a 
missive that was unintelligible to her, for she 
could not read— a missive that bore the legend 
— *' send the gowk another mile." She might 
have gone far enough had she not met the 
kindly disposed Oolonel Robertson, who, guess- 
ing her mission, read the note, told her what 
it meant, gave her a shilling, and sent her home 
with another note, which he directed to the man 
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wbo had giveii her the first This note ww in 
the OoloneFs handwriting, and ran — "Ton leave 
my seryioe on Saturday. Remember Mary 
MacGrowther and Hunt the Gowk." This 
incident was, as 1 have said, a bit of ancient 
histoiy foor decades as^, and it marked the 
decadence of that frolic whidi used to attend 
the first of April. Practical joking was fasUy 
passing away, and beyond the puerile remarks, 
sudi as '' Tour buit's lowse," or '' There's a 
hole in yer bredcs,'' hunt the gowk had no place 
in our village calendar of forty years ago. 
Another day that was marked with a somewhat 
questtonable degree of patronage was Easter 
Monday. I do not know how it was that 
Kemethcrook held Easter. I tried to learn 
how it came about, but nobody seemed to know. 
She was always Presbyterian to an extreme, and 
thai was what made me wonder at her observ- 
aaoe of the Passiom Her ministers preached 
no Easter sermons, her ohmrs sung no Easter 
anthems, bat, regularly as Easter Monday came 
round, the dominies of two schools and the mis- 
tress of a third kept their pupils in half an hour 
after the usual dinner time and took the Bible 
lesson that should have come on in the after- 
noon. This less<m was always looked upon as 
important, and after it had been taken the 
children were dismissed for the day. 

Their half-holiday was spent at the Drum 
Park, where they amused themselves in the 
practice of '' curling coloured eggs." lliis, as 
may be readily s upposed, was a time of great im- 
portanoe to the ohildreo. Easter Monday was 
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looked forward to for weeks. They did not see 
in it, however, that religious signifioance whioh 
so many pious-minded people teach their chil- 
dren to see in it to-day. To them it was merely 
a time of merriment 1 have said it was looked 
forward to, yes, and much anxiety was mani- 
fested in the colouring of the eggs. To have 
them curiously coloured was the delight. One 
very common colour was dark brown, and it 
was got by boiling the eggs in tea leaves. Some 
of the eggs too were of a red tint, having been 
boiled in flannel of that colour. Some were 
yellow, some blue, others variously coloured. 
But Easter, like Hunt the Qowk, has passed 
out of our calendar too. If it ever returns it 
will be as a religious observance rather than as 
a season of childish sport 

There were one or two days which had mean- 
ings for a few of the villagers, who prided 
themselves in their knowledge of weather lore. 

** If OandlesmM day be dark and dull/ 

Saunders Denovan would say as he looked at a 
bright sky and shook his head ominously on the 
second of February, 

'* The half o' whiter was gane at Tnle, 
If Oandlennas day be hrioht and fi3r 
The half o' winter's to oome, and mair." 

And history has it that Saunders was seldom 
wrong. 

** The borrowing days " were full of meaning 
for some of the village folks, and according as 
these days turned out boisterous or mild, so 
was predicted a spell of good or bad weather. 
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Another oooMion by which weather was 
reckoned was the time commonly referred to in 
the village as '* the day the deer lies doon,** 
This day, more widely known as *' St Swithin's 
Day," was firmly believed in by many of the 
villagers, and, I am of opinion, is still looked 
forward to by a few. But in this, as in other 
things, the vOlage is progressing, and it seldom 
expresses itself on these old world f reits. 

I think there is only one other day that coold 
advance a plea for a place in the Kennethcrook 
Calendar, and that day was the Fast. Its claim, 
however, is a disputed one. It certainly called 
for general and public observance, but I fancy 
it might be ruled out of the Calendar if we 
argued that there were fifty-four Sabbaths in the 
Kennethcrook year. All work was suspended 
on the Fast, and to all intents and purposes it 
was a Sabbath. 

These days then, together with the four 
more important ones I have named, went 
to the composition of Kennethcrook's table 
of days. Certainly while Candlemas and St 
Swithin's day. All Fool's day, and the 
Fast, might be regarded as only semi-important, 
there was no doubt as to the importance 
of the Fair and Hallowe'en, Hogmanay and 
Handsel Monday in the eyes of the villagers. 
These were red letter days in the village life, 
and while, in these times, the younger folks of 
Kennethciook may have as vivid a conception 
of *' hunt the gowk " as of the Fair, those of an 
older day who can turn back the leaves of recol- 
lection for twenty yean or more can recall the 
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glories that attended the rainmor festival known 
as the Fair, and the hilarity and good-feeling 
of the winter festival which went by the name 
of "Handsel Monday." 
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CHAPTER II. 
Thb Fair. 

WHiir SanndersDenovan't posthamoiis TolimM 
was iM!i9d some of the younger villagen were in* 
dined to regard his poem, entitled ^'Kenneth- 
orook Fair," as an exaggeration of fact That 
was many years ago. Let any of the younger vil- 
lagers of the present day take np *' Doric lilts " 
and they will be indhied to strengthen that 
opinion. On a third Thursday in Jane I have 
once or twice within the past few years heard 
this remark uttered like a lament, — '* Eh, me t 
This is the Fair. AfeUoddssm'whenlmind." 
Yes, and do you know what it is that keeps the 
Fairinmemoiy? The Fast day is still observed, 
and it happens on the Wednesday before the 
Fair. The Sacrament falls on the Sabbath after. 
An attempt was made to get the communion 
season altered in order to give it a greater 
observance with sanctity. But these changes 
were viewed with horror by the villagers and 
this one was never carried into effect. Time, 
however, has brought much for which the clergy 
of other days yearned, and, as there is no Fair 
now to disturb the peace of the communion, the 
sacrament is still observed on its time-honoured 
day. 

The Fair of forty yean ago was a great event. 
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Work was Buspended in the village lor the week. 
Anvils ceased to clink, and looms to birr. In- 
deed, the Fair and Handsel Monday were almost 
the only festive breaks in the monotony ci village 
life. It was then that Luckie Jack carried on 
but one branch of her multiform establishment. 
Bibbons and laces and buttons were at this time 
removed from her window, and great piles of 
sweeties took their place. Those were arranged 
like a miniature pyramid and from their midst 
rose great stalks of candy fashioned like shep- 
herds' crooks. It was then, too, that Luckie 
bore the reputation for light weight. For the 
Fair she polished her scales and weights till they 
shone like mirrors, and, if you consider the re- 
moval of a year's grime an injustice, you may 
be inclined to say with the villagers that Luckie 
did give light weight. The women folk ques- 
tioned Luckie's scales. The men never thought 
of it. The purchase of a pound of mixtures was 
a sufficiently trying ordeal to the average young 
man in Kennethcrook without the further duty 
of calling the measure in question. 

** Ay, Luckie mak's a braw penny at the Fair, 
that does she," old Marion Watson said one day 
when I asked her if she believed Luckie guilty 
of this offence. 

** Weel-a;-wat, I wad'na just like to say ony- 
thing again' Luckie, for she's no' that bad a 
craitur gin its a letter that ye're wantin' backit, 
but between you and me (and here Marion 
lowered her voice, in case a third party should 
hear) she's juist jimp honest." 

I have heard a parent send a child for an 

T 
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errand on Uie day before Uie Fast, and Uiese 
were her inatmctionB : — ** Ga 'wa' yonjf to Luokie 
Jack's for an unoe o' tea, for it'll be sma' wepht 
gin Thursday." "^ ' 

But I have more pleasant memories than these 
of Kennethorook Fair. 

Wednesday was a lost day to the younger of 
Uie villagers— it was the Fast. I think if ever 
the juvenile inhabitants of Kennethorook re- 
sented being sent to Church, it was on the Fast 
day. Those to whom the following Sabbath was 
of no extra moment saw little use in going to the 
kirk on Wednesday, and back again on Satur- 
day. The only folk who worked on the Fast 
day were the show folk at the Drum Park» 
They were beyond church attendance. The 
village looked upon them as outcasts who were 
to be patronised once a year at the Fair, and 
then forgotten till the next Fair came. All 
day long the noise of hammers broke the still- 
ness of the semi-Sabbath. One or two of the 
older villagers ventured out in the evening and 
strolled towards the show ground. They watched 
the proceedings for a short time, shook their 
heads in a doubtful sort of way as though they 
thought all hope of a higher life had passed from 
the reach of these dwellers in tents, and then 
went home to wait for the dawning of the Fair. 
By eventide the showground was still. A motley 
collection of canvas tents indicated the nature of 
the people who dwelt therein. A few slumber- 
ing choffer-fires cast their low light amid the 
oamps,'*giving a novel appearance to the scene. 
It was the eve of Jglennethcrook Fair« 
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By eight o'clock on the Fair morning the vil- 
lage was awake to the fun of the day. 

'*C' awa' in man for auld lang syne's sake, 
it's no' every day the Fair comes/' and one 
overjoyed villager would draw another into the 
" White Horse." And so the day went on. 
Early in the forenoon a goodly sprinkling of the 
villagers might be seen walking with unsteady 
gait, making things lively at the show-ground, 
and being made the butt of every showman's 
contemptible wit. These were the patrons of 
" The White Horse " and " The Black Bull." 
But I am not going to draw a dark picture of the 
Fair. These inebriates existed for a day twice 
in twelve months. From Handsel Monday to 
the Fair they were comparative strangers to the 
bottle. Their sins were readily forgiven by 
those who had cause to feel offence, and it would 
ill become me to blackball them now. 

There was no school that day. The Fair was 
a holiday for the children too. This was a day 
when mother vied with mother for the tidy 
appearance of her children. Eveiy one was 
cleaner than another, to use a village saying. 
For nights before, hands were busy making 
^* peonies," and patching suits. Attired as best 
they ceuld be, the children (their pockets heavy 
with ha'penies) made their way to Luckie Jack's 
and the Drum Park, to spend their money and 
their Fair. 

All along the main street stalls were erected. 
** Stimds " the Kennethcrook folks called them. 
Some of these were owned by villagers, but the 
greater number of them were the property of 
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wanderers who seemed to follow the Fain. 
Everything, I think, was vended at these staUs. 
The folks were so regular in their visits that the 
youth of the village in time recognised them by 
some w^mqmi peculiar to their wares. *' Gundy 
Kate " was an old woman who, on a remarkably 
clean deal table, exposed fer sale a composition 
that was only seen in Kennethcrook at the Fair. 
Luckie Jack tried hard to get the recipe from 
her, but Kate had been *' in mair toons than 
Torrybum " in her day, and would not confide 
her secret to a sister in trade. Kate brought a 
large supply of candy with her and seldom 
required to take any away. She sold a power of 
stuff in a forenoon, and I have seen her packing 
up by twelve o'clock -— her table cleared. 
<^ Cocky-nut Tam" was another of the Fair 
worthies. His article of sale was cocoa-nut. 
The whole nut could be bought for fourpen^ 
but a halfpenny-worth was calculated by nearly 
eveiy child to be sufficient, and Tam's business 
consisted mainly in selling bits. Towards even- 
ing, if business was slack, Tam reduced his 
prices, and it was no uncommon thing to get a 
nut for a penny. '* Luckie Bag Jean" was 
another who catered for public favour at the 
Fair. She had a large stall and generally erected 
it just where the street widens at the junction 
of the Shirra's Brae and Loom Lane. A motley 
assortment of ornaments from attractive melo- 
•dians and concertinas down to pen-and-pencil 
cases found a place on Jean's stall. Her rule 
was a penny a draw, and she plied her callins; to 
the ehoms of '* AU prizest no blanks.'' There 
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were more pen-and-pencil cases, however, than 
ooncertinas drawn in a day. 

Quite a number of men, too, went from door 
to door with baskets of ornaments for sale. 
One of these is specially remembered. He sung 
himself into local histoiy. The comer cup- 
board is one of the most valued articles of 
furniture in the village and nearly every 
villa(;er has one. If you care to take a look 
through them you may find a number of orna- 
ments peculiarly alike. These are relics of the 
Fair. Neat little fiower-glasses they are, and 
they are formed by a representation of a lamb 
standing upon its hind trotters. These were 
bought from the ^'Lambie man," and he is 
chiefly remembered because of a rhyme he em- 
ployed in the vending of his glasses. Every 
child of forty years ago knew the rhyme, and if 
I remember rightly it ran somewhat as follows : 

Young lambs to sell, young iMiiba to mU, 
If I had as mach money as I could tell, 
I wadna' be here wi' yonng lambs to sell. 

But it was in the showground that the proper 
fun of the fair was going on. In the early 
afternoon business in the Main Street wavered, 
and those who had stalls were forced to remove 
nearer Drum Park if they wished for a share of 
public favour. All kinds of amusements went 
on in the show-ground. ** High flies " and 
** hobby horses " were in active buftness. The 
•* Star Pavilion " and the " Ghost Show " were 
the chief objects of patronage. In the one the 
drama was expounded, in the other strange do- 
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ings with the unseen world were revealed. The 
^* Star Pavilion '' is chiefly remembered for the 
titles of its plays. '* Lost and found, or the 
mad man of Manchester" was what it laid 
before the villagers on one occasion, and this 
drew Huch audiences as to warrant a continuance 
of the tragic-drama. On the next occasion they 
gave us *' Daft Jamie, or Burke and Hare, the 
Edinburgh murderers." The Burke and Hare 
atrocities were still fresh in the minds of many 
of our villagers, and a goodly number whose 
pious unbending creed would not in ordinuy 
circumstances permit them to go to such ques- 
tionable places of amusement as the '* Star 
Pavilion" and ** The Ghost Show," were tempted 
to patronise the showground for the sake of 
seeing a representation of the villains of whom 
they had heard so much. 

One show that always claimed patronage from 
the villagers was the waxwork. It had a local 
connection in the fact that it deprived us of our 
band. The villagers were drawn to it on that 
account. It was an imposing erection, far 
beyond the others, that came to visit us at the 
Fair. The glitter of its graven images when 
they shone in the lurid glare of the flaming 
cressets was something for our villagers to look 
upon. The statuary, we were told, was nothing 
to the gorgeous images that were exhibited 
inside. The man who paced up and down the 
front of the show, and with a long whip de- 
manded the children to stand back and allow 
^*the ladies and gentlemen to get hinside" 
forc^ot in these moments of authority that he 
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belonged to Kennethcrook. I have told you 
■omething of him already. He was one of our 
bandsmen. After a detailed description of the 
many sights that were to be seen inside — a 
description emphasised every now and then by 
a crack of the whip and the jingle of a pocket- 
ful of coppers — menyman Joe told us that the 
admission was ** to suit hall classes— honly one 
penny." When a curtain was drawn across the 
entrance way, and a card with the legend, ^* Full 
inside '' was hung up, the exhibition began. I 
am not going to tell you everything that was 
viewed inside, for the village folks soon forgot 
the historic scenes that were reproduced. The 
one thing that remained with them was the time- 
honoured stoiy of ** Little Jim, the collier's 
dying child." It was to see it, I believe, that 
most of the folks paid their pennies. 

The ghost show vied with the waxwork for the 
village patronage. There are ghost shows still 
ooming about Kennethcrook, but it is many 
years since Pepper thrilled the villagers with 
his wierd exhibition. '* Pepper's Ghost " was a 
name that guaranteed entertainment. He never 
failed to draw audiences. He, too, like the 
proprietor of the waxwork, spared no expense 
in exterior decoration, and when, amid the glare 
of torches and gold, and the flare of drums and 
cjrmbols, the performers appeared upon the 
front stage, the crowds left the other shows and 
centred their attraction on Pepper. His enter- 
tainment was represented as ** high-class." The 
admission was twopence, front seats threepence, 
and these latter could be more conveniently 
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reached by a side dooc Within the oaaraa 
there was a certain degree of comfort The 
floor was sawdasted. The front seats were 
carpeted, and so long as one did not chance to sit 
on one of the iron bolts that held the wooden 
frame together, one was comfortable enough. 
At the back of the show there was a gallery. 
This was the place for those who only paid two- 
pence and there were no seats provided. When 
the place was considered fall, a little bell rang, 
and the curtain was raised. I will leave you 
there. You have all, doubtless, been to a ghost 
show, and can picture subsequent events your- 
selves. 

There were many other places of amusement. 
Much money was spent at the Fair, for it seemed 
to be a day of special licence when the strings 
that were usually held tightly round purses were 
relaxed. Sometimes we see an occasional show- 
van now, but these things contrast strangely 
with what has been. In the days of which I am 
writing, the din at the Drum Park was some- 
thing incredible. Barrel organs and cymbals, 
drums and horns, kept things lively. Great 
pictures were rung up in front of the various 
tents, and on these were depicted the attractions 
of the shows. Freaks of nature, men with two 
heads and three arms, diminudve women, and 
animals of uncommon deformity were the 
objects which were exhibited for the modest 
sum of one penny. Our villagers were simple 
folk and paid their money ungrudgingly yeu 
after year to see the same old frauds. 
Besides the shows tiiere were other attrac- 
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tiom afe the Pram Park. TraveUing Cheap 
Jacks railed their platforms and sold all maimer 
of articles for veiy small sums. Eyerything 
foimd a place in the Cheap Jack's van. On 
temporary shelves which were erected along the 
sides of his waggon a brilliant display was made* 
Crockery of eveiy kind, pots and pans, albums 
and clocks, watches and other jewelleiy, were 
among the maltifarious ooUection of articles 
which went to form his stock. He, too, tried to 
combine pleasure with profit. He usually 
began his work by a concert for the programme 
of which he and his workmen were responsible. 
Catchy songs were sung, and witly dialogues 
carried on, and these enabled him to gather 
crowds. In the middle of Uie programme, and 
just as a matter of variation of course, a sale was 
begun. The apparent low prices which he 
charged for his goods, appealed to the economy 
of many of his audience, and for a time he did a 
good tnide. By-and-bye when sales slackened, 
he again appealed to his songsters, and the 
concert was continued. So the day went past ; 
the crowd was pleased, and Cheap Jack was 
happy. 

Through the crowd, men wended their way 
selling all sorts of nick-nacks on trays which 
they carried in front of them. Others, again, 
raised their voices above the din in their 
attempts to sell songs. Luckie Jack had many 
competitors on the Fair day. The microscope 
man, of whom I told you something in a 
previous chapter, was also among the show-folk 
at the Fair. His table was generally surrounded 

V 
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with uudons pttronB, and I Uiink if everything 
had been taken into account, he was, in a com* 
paratiTe lenae, the moat auccesaf ol of the ^ater- 
tainen. For his *^Keek-ahow" as it was 
termed, the fee was a penny, and as there was 
alwayi a crowd at his table, it was a case of 
merely looking and passing on. The manrels 
seen were abont six in number. They were 
moatly connected with the microscope. One of 
them— the circulation of the blood in a frog's 
leg — used to amuse the villagers strangely. 

** A deid puddock, G^rdie, as shiyt^'s ooht,'* 
one would remark, and so another penny was 
laid down and another sightseer took up his 
place to view the msrsterious. 

The most wonderful, however, was the instru- 
ment by which you saw money through a bride* 
This did amuse the folks. Some there were 
who pretended to be in the secret and who 
alleged that they knew how the thing was done. 
They laughed at the credulity of the others. 
But I am not going to explain the mystery* I 
did not laugh. I did not know the secret. 

One of the greatest attractions of the show- 
ground was ** Gingerbread John.*' like 
''Gundy Kate" and ''Lucky Bag Jean,*' 
"Gingerbread John" derived his name from 
his business. His article of sale waa ginger 
snaps, and the manner in which he disposed of 
them was amusing. Standing at his stall 
with a number of boys round him, he would 
induce one of them to run up behind some un- 
thinking spectator, snatch off that person's 
cap and bring it to him. This done a great cry 
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immediately got up. An angry altercation 
between " Gingerbread John *' and the owner 
of the cap was carried on, during which the cap 
was being reduced to pieces by John's nimble 
fingers. Then, when he thou^t a sufficiently 
large crowd had congregated, he would ofiiBr 
money for a new cap to the man, and this being 
accepted the thing was made right. This 
pacification was ratified by a shower of snaps 
cast in all directions, and these were intended 
to whet the thirst of the audience for more. 
They generally did. For the next hidf-hour 
John was busy, and when at length the crowd 
did disperse some similar plan was resorted 
to to recollect it. There were no keepers of the 
peace in these days, and John carried on his 
work of mutilating head-gear with impunity. 
His article of produce was one of the treasures 
of the Fair. The villagers laid in a plentiful 
supply of his provision, and long after John 
had returned to his native Dunfermline a few 
of the snaps would be produced as one of the 
toothsome delicacies of a Sabbath afternoon tea. 
Towards evening, when things were begin- 
ning to tire a little, the horse racing began. 
This was to many the most interesting of the 
Fair attractions. There were a good many 
horse-cowpers in Kennethcrook, and to these 
the races were a source of rare delight. The 
horse races took place in the Main Street. By 
the time for their beginning the itinerant 
huxters' work was at an end, and the stalls were 
removed. If any of these vendors made an 
attempt to trespass upon the time of the horse 
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fsoefi, he was tmceremonioiuly sent about his 
busineii. The fiiein Street may have had it« 
obatadea aa a race ooune, bat it certainly had 
ita adrantagea. For one thing the dwellers in 
the fiiain Street were privileged to a good view 
of the prooeedingt. And what although there 
waaabraef Why 1 it made the race the keener. 

Excitement waa great at these races. Betting 
was carried on to a fair extent. The stakes 
never went very high for who among the 
viUagera had the will and the money to 
bet ? A shilling was the most oommcm of the 
atakea. Pennies were fairly rife, half-pennies 
were occasionally tabled. The ohUdren, too, 
were beset with this mania. I have seen one 
boy stake an old broken pocket-knife, that had 
done service for half a century, with as much 
deliberation as the most noted gambler at Epsom 
would have staked twenty thousand pounds on 
the issue of the Derby. 

The horse races over, the day was at an end 
for many. Those who had come from the sur- 
rounding districts towards the Fair began to hie 
themselves their several wasrs, and soon the 
villagers alone were left to nurse the hilarious 
spirit of the festive season. Children were 
bedded, and the meny Andrews ceased to 
attract attention, The taverns alone were 
frequented. There the social cup was being 
drunk of, and friendship pledged over the flow- 
ing bowL Song and jest kept things lively, 
and as no closing order was in force, the tavern 
lighta burned brightly till the dawn. 

Over in the school-house the lads and lasses 
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oontinoed the Fair into the morning of the 
following day. Dancing was one of the licenses 
allowed them at the Fair. Patey Morrison 
was the most noted of the villi^ fiddlers 
who set themselyes oat to famish masic for 
weddings and oUier festivities. Patey was 
invariably called upon as the Fair fiddler. He 
had an endless stock of dance masic, and that 
was why the villagers cared to have him. So 
long as the company was inclined Patey woald 
fiddle. His expenses were not heavy, and the 
fan was good. 

Bab the time came when the dancers had to 
stop. Late in the Friday morning the school 
hoase was cleared. Mach of the incident of the 
day woald be repeated through the year at loom 
and anvil. But the Fair itself was at an end. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HALLOWI*BN. 

SometiineB of an eTening when reading my 
** Barns,'' my eyea chance to fall on *^ Hallow- 
e'en, "and then I remember the gusto that used to 
attend the celehration of that day in Kenneth- 
crook. There still lingers among the young 
folks a relic of the gloiy of forty years ago, and 
in rural places it is still regarded as in olden 
times. Only last year I was a witness of a 
Hallowe'en celebration at the Farm of '* Wall- 
E'es," and I was pleased to see that with farmer 
folks the occasion is still one of mirth and song. 
There are some points in which Uie observance 
as held by Kennethcrook differed from that 
depicted by Bums, but in the main it was the 
same — Hallowe'en is Hallowe'en all the world 
over. Like the New Tear and Handsel Monday, 
Hallowe'en was heralded by gnizards. They 
were not guizards in the sense that they went 
from door to door singing songs and receiving 
rewards. The village youths viewed life from 
a different standpoint on Hallowe'en. It was 
mischief on which they were bent. 

Adam Mautman, who for many years suffered 
from rheumatism, was assisted to and from the 
loom by a stick, which bent under the weight 
put upon it The stick was treasured by Adam. 
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A son had sent it to him from America, and he 
would sooner have parted with anything than 
with it. It was spliced as neatly as Adam's 
hands could do it and ^* wuggit " with as fine 
yam as he could procure. That staff connected 
itself with the youthful depredations which were 
common on Hallowe'en. Adam had a pretty 
large garden adjoining his house, and cultivated 
" green kail " in its general term to a consider* 
able extent. Cabbages held a good portion of 
the ground, and were planted at the part which 
was nearest the dyke. Adam's garden pre- 
sented a rare field for plunder. His cabbages 
were cleared year after year. 

**It was that little imp o' Satawn, Johnny 
Roy, that I catched at the job. Aye, he's man 
muckle noo, but I'se warrant he minds Adam 
Mautman's stick." 

That was how Adam explained to me the 
splicing of his stick. He used to look sorrowful 
when he spoke of it, but I think it was sorrow 
at breaking his stick rather than at striking 
Johnny Roy. 

Falling at the time it did, when the gloaming 
dropped early, the youthful marauders had e?eiy- 
thing in their favour. A night or two previous 
to the occasion, the village youths met in com- 
panies of fives and sixes, discussed their plans, 
and completed their preparations. The best 
garden which could be got at with a 
certain degree of easiness, was fixed upon, 
and when Hallowe'en came, the boys 
proceeded by various routes to the scene of 
plunder. One or two of the most daring 
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mounted the wall, and, while the othen kept 
watoh, uprooted the best cabbages they ooald 
find. When sufficient had been secured to 
equip the band, the youths set out on their 
mission of guizarding. In single file, and each 
ready to run if the circumstances warranted it, 
they proceeded down the street, slashing in 
turn with their cabbage bludgeons at each door 
as they passed, and all the time singing to their 
action the words of the old rhyme : — 

Hey-how for Hallowe'en, 
A' the witohee to be seen : 

Some bUck and some green, 
Heyohow for Hallowe'en I 
These frolics were chiefly confined to Loom 
Lane and the Nail Raw. Some of the more 
crusty of the villagers often lay in wait for the 
youths, when serious mishaps occurred. If any 
householder ventured to object, such objection 
was regarded as an insult to the dignity of the 
band, and the youths immediately assembled to 
assert their independence. A cabbage bludgeon 
is a weapon both of oflfonce and defence. The 
man who was courageous enough to attack the 
youths on the one Hallowe'en, was politic 
enough to remain indoors, and try to look 
hi^py when the next Hallowe'en came. 

A number of the boys were content with a 
quieter sport They directed their attention 
from the cabbage garden to the turnip field. 
Selecting the largest turnip possible, they pro- 
ceeded to make it into a lantern by cutting out 
the centre, and leaving only a thin shelL In 
this shell they fixed a candle, and, having cut 
all sorts of fantastic figures on the skin. 
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furnished themselves with something resembling 
a Chinese lantern. It was rather a finely 
effective sight to see rows of boys marching 
along the dark streets, singing their rhyme, and 
swinging their lanterns. Luckie Jack sold 
lanterns for the occasion made of coloured paper, 
but the difficulty with these was that they often 
went into flame in the hands of the boys. 
There was no fear of the turnip burning. 

While these ploys were being carried on out- 
side, the villagers were busy with their prepara- 
tions for the performances inside. The largest 
pot in the house was hanging on the swe^ and 
a biasing fire roaring beneath it. All the even- 
ing a housewife had been busy, and with the 
assistance of one or two neighbours who intended 
to be present, had prepared a huge supply of 
potatoes for the pot. During the time this was 
being done, the young men were actively engaged 
in bringing water from the public well. This, 
as they fetched it, they poured into a tub which 
was to supply the means necessary for " dookin." 
When all had been prepared and the guests had 
assembled, the feast b^an. The first item was 
the ^^chappit tatties." The potatoes, after 
having been boiled, were mashed, and 
little trinkets in the shape of three- 
penny pieces, rings, and china dolls were 
mixed with them. Then the pot was set 
in the centre of the floor, and each guest was 
armed with a spoon. When all was ready the 
lamp was turned down, and the place left in 
darkness. This was the signal for the fun to 
oommenoe, and there was much merriment in 
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the hunt for the hidden treasure. The rings 
were the chief objects of interest. These were 
searched for eagerly. The dolls, again, were as 
eagerly discarded. No one wanted a doll as a 
present, least of all a maiden lady who chanced 
to be on the shady side of forty, and it was 
amusing to see the expressions on some of the 
ftu)es when the pot was declared empty, and the 
lamp re-lit. Nor did the amusement end here. 
When the light from the lamp shone on the 
assembled company, it revealed some grotesque 
figures. Faces black and sooty, dresses be- 
smeared with mashed potatoes, all received in 
the rush for the trinkets. But these things 
were permitted without a word of protest. 
Hallowe'en came but once a year. 

When the pot had been removed from its con- 
■picuous position in the centre of the floor, the 
tub, well filled with water, was put in its place. 
Into the tub the apples were thrown, and the 
process of '*dookin" began. This was to a 
great extent only participated in by the men 
folks. The women watched the sport and 
received what fruit their respective partners 
were able to fish out. The manner of procedure 
was simple enough, but the capture of an apple 
invited much more dexterity than many of the 
company could command. It was simply a case 
of a person getting down on his knees, watching 
for what he considered the best apple, and then, 
plunging his head into the water, endeavouring 
to snatch it and bring it out Many of the 
youths were quick at the work, and managed to 
bring quite a number of apples to the laps of 
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their Jennies. The sporfc lay in seeing who 
would bring oat most. After a time, when 
this amusement began to pall on the company, 
the tub was lifted aside, and the remaining 
apples divided among the chOdren present. 

In the country district around our village 
superstition had full swing on Hallowe'en, but 
in Eennethcrook there was little of that which 
characterised the festival in rural quarters. 
Such practices as ** pulling the stock " and sowing 
hemp-seed were indulged in by one or two, but 
were meaningless to the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of Eennethcrook. 

After the *' dookin " was declared at an end 
chairs were set in a circle round the fire, and 
the burning of nuts began. This was un- 
doubtedly the best sport of the evening. It 
was one which every guest could join in, and 
the diversions of the nuts gave amusement to 
all. The guidwife of the house, after everyone 
was seated, proceeded to her awmry and drew 
forth her nuts. These she distributed in equal 
quantities between the members of the circle. 
The mode of operation was identical in every 
instance with that described by Bums as per- 
taining to the celebration in Ayrshire, and per- 
haps it might be better for me to yield to the 
graphic delineation of the custom by the National 
Bard:— 

" The anld gnidwife's weelhoordet nits 

Are round an' ronnd divided. 
An' monie ImU' and hunes' fakes 

Are there that night dedded ; 
Some kindle, ooothie, side l^ 8ide« 

An' bom thegither trimly ; 
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Some itart awa wi' nraqr pride, 
An* Jump out owre the ohlmKe, 

Fa'Ughthatnlglii 

Jaan lUpi in tw»» wi' tentie e'e ; 

Wha 'tWM, ihe wadnA teU ; 
Bnt this ii Joek, ftn* this !■ ma, 

BlMMjrtlntolMnir: 
He Ueeaed owre ber, en' ehe owie Ua, 

As they vnd nerer mdr pMi, 
TUienffl heitwtednptheliun, 

An' Jean had e'en a sair heart, 

To Me*t that night 

On this ebarm the Eeonetborook folks placed 
more faith than many would be indined to 
believe. The course and issue of coortships 
were often watched with interest after the bom* 
ing of the nuts, and it is still on record of one 
proposal of marriage being cancelled, and that, 
too, after the banns had been published, because 
of the untoward prediction made by this charm. 

After all the nuts had been cracked in the 
flames, and the fates of lovers decided, the 
festival of Hallowe'en proper was at an end* 
It was seldom, however, that the company dis> 
persed before morning light. Where the room 
was large enough a dance was often engaged in. 
One year an attempt was made to inaugurate 
public dances, similar to those common at the 
Fair and Handsel Monday, but the patronage 
was so limited that the scheme fell through. 
When a fiddler could be procured, a company 
set to the dancing and, to the strains of the 
violin, were busy making the dishes dirl in the 
rack till the grey dawn summoned them to toiL 
If the room did not permit of dancing the 
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Hallowe'en festival was tenninated by a oonoert. 
Huge logs were piled upon the fire, and ohaifs 
were drawn in, and song and story did ihe 
rest 

Bat these oonoerts sometimes eame to abrupt 
terminations. There was something of the 
nature of a speeial licence allowed the boys of 
the Tillage on this night, and they were often 
out till early morning. When a band of them 
were together, and singing was heard from some 
house, the yoioe of mischief was a ready 
prompter. The houses in the village were 
never higher than one storey, and a boy could 
often reach the roof by getting on the shoulders 
of a companion. Once there, the rest of the 
company handed up dods, and these the 
mischievious urchin laid acrois the chimney top. 
The divots, as they were called, stopped the 
emission of smoke and sent it back in clouds 
into the crowded kitchen, upsetting the merry 
gathering. Sometimes the action led to serious 
damage — if, say, the chimney caught fire. The 
boys only smiled. It was good sport for them, 
and, although they often smarted for their follies 
at the hands of chastising parents, they soon 
forgot all their punishments, and, long ere 
another Hallowe'en came round, were laying 
plans for more extensive depredations. 
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OHAPTBR IV. 

HOGMAVATw 

A short time after I oame to Eennethorook I 
realised what Hogmanay meant In the place 
from which I oame the word was not unknown, 
but I am inclined to think the folk with whom 
my earlier days were spent scarcely knew its 
import If they coold see Hogmanay celebrated 
here as I have seen it they might then have 
some idea of the meaning of the word. Not 
that anyone in Eennethorook could tell you 
what Hogmanay meant No one ever cared to 
inquire. Anybody would tell you it was the day 
before the New Year, pretty much as anybody 
might tell you that Sabbatii was the day for 
going to the kirk, but as for the derivation of 
the term the villagers knew nothing. They had 
never troubled themselves about it at all. 

Hogmanay was an event in Eennethorook. I 
was walking along the Main Street one bleak 
afternoon in December when my attention was 
arrested by a band of four chOdren robed in 
sheets. I was a stranger to the place, and knew 
not what it meant Jeems Jamieson laughed 
when I told him so. *' G'awa, man," he said, 
** no ken what they is !" and again he laughed 
loudly. I subsequently learned who they were, 
and I would know them if I met them to-day. 
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They were what me might call the heralds of 
Hogmanay. 

I have visited a namber of the rural villages 
throughout Scotland at this season, and have 
found the custom and manner of observance to 
be peculiarly alike. Eennethcrook therefore 
holds no unique position among the other vil- 
lages, but it may not be uninteresting if I tell 
you something of the manner and extent of 
the celebrations. 

The festivities began early in the forenoon, and 
with the young folks. For a long time no holi- 
day was given on this occasion, but the attend- 
ance became so sparse that it was found advisable 
to close the schools. Long before the day came 
round the children had their plans laid — the 
houses they intended calling at, the route of 
their peregrinations, and so forth. They had all 
the enthusiasm of child-life in the matter. The 
older folks, too, were busy making preparations. 
It was seldom that anything but goodwill per- 
vaded the atmosphere at this time. 

In bands of three or four the children col- 
lected themselves. They were each attired in 
the garb I have already told you of—- the garb 
that puzzled me when I saw it in the Main 
Street. This was a sheet wrapped round each, 
and folded so as to form a very large pocket in 
front, into which all donations were put I do 
not think that I could fold the sheet to form the 
pocket, but there are others in the village who 
oould. Thus attired they set out on their mis- 
sion. They had a rhyme which they shouted 
rather than sang. It is a good time since 1 
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heard it, for aone of theae bands of children 
have been organised for years, but I have an 
idea of how it ran. Unless my memory fails me 
it was as follows : — 

Get ap gnidwlfe sad shake you feslhenH 
▲n* dinnft think that we are beg|(ani ; 
We are bat bairoi oome to play, 
Rlae op and gie*! oor Hogmanay I 

This was repeated as the band proceeded from 
hoose to house. One of the company was 
deputed to knock at the doors. When a door 
was opened the band began their chorus, thereby 
adding to the appearance of their dress the sig- 
nification of their visits. A forenoon spent in 
this way was the means of procuring a large 
supply of good things with which to furnish the 
table at the guizard's home. Often before mid- 
day I have seen some of these young folks 
making their way home and feeling their load to 
be as cumbersome as it was welcome. 

These were but the heralds of the evening* It 
was at night that the Hogmanay frolics attained 
their highest extent. One of the branches of 
Luckie Jack's multifarious business was the sale 
of song sheets. She always got a stock of these 
sheets at the b^;inning of December. When 
she hung them in her window it was a signal 
that Hogmanay was at hand. Her stock of songs 
was eagerly sought for by those who intended 
guizarding. After some practice at such of the 
songs as presented something funny and catchy, 
the intending guisards set about the prepara- 
tion of thdr outfit This latter part of the 
arrangements was of course known to the 
tillagens Iwfc eaoh oompany itf gutards kept 
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his outfit as a secret in order that his appearance 
might create the greater sensation. 

In the grey dark of Hogmanay afternoon, the 
village ** waits," if I may use an alien term 
to distinguish them, began their work. There 
were three distinct classes of guizards, and 
each of them came in for a share of the 
village patronage. There were the vocalists, 
the instrumentalists, and the dramatists. 
The vocalists were generally those who, earlier 
in the day, had made approaches towards the 
hospitality of the housewives by means of the 
rhyme I have given you. They had, however, 
discarded the white attire of their earlier 
peregrinations, and donned an outfit of a 
character more burlesque for their doings of the 
night. It would be difficult for me to describe 
all the various garbs in which our guizards were 
attired. Their make up consisted of anything 
that would tend to make them look odd. 
Old clothes were drawn from their rest- 
ing-places, and wardrobes ransacked in the 
search for costume. The common outfit 
consisted of a shirt that had once been 
white, with a band of coloured ribbon round 
the waist The head -gear was oftentimes 
supplied by the ragman who visited the 
village occasionally. He sold brown paper 
hats at so many rags apiece, and these were 
donned by the guizards. They were shaped not 
unlike the mitre so famous in the dress of the 
Roman Oatholic dignitaries. If these brown 
paper hats were not to be had, some old relic in 
Um shH>e of a silk hat was donned for the 
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oooaiioQ. There was a girl, too, in every com- 
pany. The gaizard who was commisBioned to 
represent the gbl was always some one who had 
a sister, and oould, accordingly, obtain an outfit 
with comparative ease. The girl was the official 
of the company. She always went before (stage 
manager as it wereX opened doors and swept the 
floors with a stump of an old broom which she 
carried with her, while her con^>anions sang. 
The proceeds of this guizarding often amounted 
to a considerable sum, and were, I believe, 
divided share and share alike among the mem- 
bers of the company. 

The instrumentalists were guizards of a higher 
order. They, perhaps, bore a stronger re* 
semblence to the order of '* waits.'' Their 
sphere was outside the village. The Oarse of 
Forrie was dotted with farm-houses, and to 
these the instrumentalists appealed. There 
were always four musicians in a company, and I 
think as many as three companies have left the 
village. This work began just in the gloaming. 
The first visit was to the Blair estate. I believe 
Colonel Robertson was cognizant of this fact, 
and looked upon it as his duty to entertun the 
callers cordiiJly They always got on well at 
Blair. I cannot speak for the truth of it, but 
among those glowing traditions of Kennethcrook 
(the authentication of which has never been 
asked for by the indulgent villagers) lingers the 
romance that the Colonel gave each company 
half-a-sovereign. That resolved into its four 
parts gave half-a-crown to each. This was 
certainly a fair remuneration for their services. 
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but the troth of the statement wai questioned 
by some of the villagers, although of course only 
in a private way, for they were never given to 
impeaching anyone with falsehood. '*The 
Colonel kens better what to dae wi' his siller " 
was an observation of Andrew Duchart, and it 
expressed the opinion of a few. 

These guizards departed little from their 
ordinary dress. They sooted their faces — 
at once a complete disguise. The instru- 
ments they carried were fiddles, flutes and 
concertinas. We had a number of fiddlers 
in Kennethcrook, and one violinist. He 
never joined the guizards. The villagers used 
to say that if all the violinists could play no 
better than he, they would be better fiddlers. 
They had a sarcasm which distinguished between 
fiddler and violinist. 

The vocalists had made their calls, and the 
instrumentalists were doing the rounds of the 
farms, when the dramatists began in Kenneth- 
crook. This was the only approach to playacting 
that was tolerated in the village. The good 
folks of Kennethcrook never seemed to see 
anything in it akin to the theatre, and for years 
it was reproduced on the boards of every 
hospitable floor. There was only one dramatic 
circle in our village. Public opinion seemed to 
say one was plenty. The performance was the 
one common over all Scotland, and known by 
the name of ^ ' GkJatian. " It is a long time since 
I saw a copy of me play, but it was one of 
the most prominent pamphlets that hung beside 
Luekie Jack's chap-books and song-sheets. I 
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bftlieFt oopiti of it ato oonunon enoni^h to-daj, 
bat my knowledge of the production extendi 
only to a few lines that are known to every 
penon who hat seen the performance given. 

The chief oharaoten in the piece were 
Galatian and the Black Enighb ; the lets im- 
portant were he who was, daring the perform* 
anoe« annoanced aa Dr Brown, and he who 
acted aa treasarer and was named Jadas. From 
my recollection of the production, Galatian and 
the Black Knight had a fend, the sabject of 
which was the ability of the one to conquer the 
other. With a repetition of the great things he 
had done the Black Knight was introduced, and 
a challenge thrown to anybody to attempt to 
traduce the existent glory. At this point 
Galatian stepped forward with the declaration, 
H«re come I. Ghdatiaii, Gslatiaa is my name. 
Sword and piitol by my dde, I hope to win the game. 

The Black Knight and Galatian then crossed 
swords, and fought until the latter fell mortally 
wounded, as the talking man informed the com- 
pany. A message was at once dispatched for Dr 
Brown, who came with the recommendation 
that he was ^* the best doctor in the town." For 
nine pounds and a bottle of wine, this graduate 
of medicine agreed to bring the warrior back to 
life. True to his vow, the Doctor, taking a 
bottle of mker pvnker from his pocket — which 
fluid I am told was more widely known as *^8ma' 
yuU or ale " — administered a doze to the 
wounded valiant and commanded him to 
rise. At this demand Galatian sprang to his 
feet, he and the Black Knight were recondledi 
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and after some antki were gone throogh the 
whole company reoited a grand finale, something 
after the following :-t 
Blessed he the master o' this house, aod the mistresa 

also. 
And all the little babies that round the table grow ; 
Their pockets fall of money, the bottles fall of beer— 
A merry Christmas, gaizards, and a happy New Year. 

The dresses used in this farce were grotesque 
to an extreme. The white shirt, common to the 
goizards of the vocalist order, served as the 
habiliment of Galatian. The aim of the Black 
Knight was to make his outfit as fierce looking 
as possible. It often consisted of tartan and an 
old cavalry cap. His face, too, was disguised 
with whiskers as ferocious as could be. The 
dress of the Doctor resembled closely that of the 
members of the medical faculty. A black 
coat and, what was known by the village youths 
as a ** tile hat,'' completed his outfit. Judas, 
whose name conjures up the existence of one 
who acted ignobly in a greater drama, was 
entrusted with the ofBce history assigns to his 
immortal namesake. Judas of Galilee and 
Gethsamane carried the moneybag—Judas of 
the Hogmanay frolic was purse-bearer. 

Into Judas's bag any remuneration was put, 
and by him it was shared with the others 
when the last performance of the night was 
over. The reward was generally a halfpenny 
among them, and a farl of cake with cheese to 
each. Little, you may think, for an entertain- 
ing performance, but at the end of an evening 
the company had a good many coppers for dis- 
tribution among themselves. 
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One of the modt amuiing memorieB which I 
retain of **G«latian" oonneott itself with a 
higher order of thini^B than these pkyf al frolics 
of the Daft Days. Filling the pulpit of a large 
parish in the West of Scotland is a divine who 
belongs to Kennethcrook, and who gives pronuse 
of being something great in tlie Scottish Church. 
As a boy, he was anything but pious. He was, 
indeed, the unruly member of the family, and 
often by his antics and drolleries gave Sabbath 
within his home a sort of secondary recog- 
nition. He was more familiar with the tragic 
drama enacted once a year than with the 
epistles of Paul to the various churches in the 
early days of Christianity. On one occasion 
(and it was a Sabbath) he had been more uproar- 
ions than usual, and had been subjected to a deal 
of scolding during the day. Evening came, and 
with it the hour of worship. The books were 
placed on the table. Opening the Bible, the 
father remarked that he would read in Galatians. 
The young hopeful and future minister, with 
recollections of Hogmanay, and twitching from 
the severe thrashing to which he had been 
subjected, at once retorted: — '* Ay, faither, play 
Gaktian an' I'll be guid." The father's reply, 
like guizarding itself, has gone down into 
oblivion. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Handsel Monday. 

Forty years ago we held Handsel Monday. 
We do not hold it now, and the name is fastly 
becoming unintelligible to our villagers. The 
rising generation are familiar with the New 
Tear. They are even further advanced than 
that ; Christmas cards are quite common. To 
think of what Handsel Monday was four decades 
ago is to awaken regret at the progress the 
village has made. I never think of it without 
feeling that we have lost something by allowing 
it to become obsolete. It is useless, however, 
to attempt drifting against the tide of public 
opinion, and the inevitable has to be accepted. 

Handsel Monday was the one special day of 
the group familiarly known as the ** Daft Days." 
The others were accessories to its enjoyment. 
Hogmanay was observed with no small glow of 
enthusiasm ; Handsel Monday was regarded as 
the day of the year. Kennethcrook kept old 
Handsel Monday. In this she differed from 
the surrounding places. Bangholm and Merleston 
observed new Handsel Monday, Bockburgh dis- 
regarded both old and new, and centred her 
festivities in the New Tear. 

Handsel Monday was a prominent day in the 
village cycle. It was then that the weavers and 
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nailen took their holidays rather than at the 
New Tear. If a child wanted anything that 
its mother could not give the answer was 
generally—'* Wait till Handsel Monday." 

I do not know that I can fully describe the 
doings of this festive season. Like those of the 
Fair, they were yet unlike. Sports were 
enga^ited in early in the day, guizarding and 
raffling formed the fun of the evening. 

The days preceding Handsel Monday were 
busy days with the goodwives. In these times 
when the New Tear and Christmas are observed 
by the villagers, and when the fare at such 
times is shortbread, one sometimes hears a cake 
referred to by the name of **farl." Farls of 
the Handsel Monday kind differed fnnn the 
present day dainty in some measure, but I 
question whether the delicacy of these times is 
more enjoyed than was the more homely, if less 
expensive, cake of long ago. The Handsel 
Monday farls were simply oaten cakes, and the 
one feature that distinguished them from their 
brothers throughout the year was their abund- 
ance. Girdles were called into requisition, 
and it was not every guidwife that had a girdle. 
Mothers lent their daughters theirs, and one 
neighbour obliged another. These farls formed 
the staple article of consumption for Handsel 
Monday, and they were baked by the weight A 
'*lippy" was a small baking scarcely worth 
noticing ; a ** peck " was a little better, and a 
*' stane " was regarded as ^* wise4ike," 

Buns, too, were baked, but^ can tell you 
little about them. Only the other day a little boy 
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WM asked to give the defiiiiiion of a ^'mystery." 
He replied a ** £niit oake." If I had been aiked 
to define such a thing I would have been 
inclined to answer '*a Kennethorook bnn." 
Theee bona were mysteries, and, perhaps, not 
the least nijrstery connected «rith them was how 
so many of them were consumed. 

In addition zo the cakes and buns there was 
also a plentiful stock of whisky. I have no 
affection for drink, especially when I look 
around me and see the mischief it is working, 
but I would be guUty of slander were I to say 
that our village suffered from its use. I told 
you before that our inns depended on strangers, 
and that the Fair and Handsel Monday were 
the only two holidays the villagers got. So 
1 would repeat the fact here, and, although, in 
telling you something of the festivity of the 
occasion, I am forced to tell you that the dram 
was recognised as a part of the celebration, I 
cannot say that whisky was taken to any great 
excess. Few if any illustrations were ever 
drawn from Kennethorook in favour of a closing 
order. 

Nor was the preparation for this festive season 
confined to housewives. The shopkeepers did 
their little part to signalise the event. The 
Store (for it existed in the days of which I write) 
made a fine display with oranges and buns. 
The *' White Horse" had a little barrel 
adorned with holly in the centre of its window. 
The barrel was nicely painted, and had the 
somewhat mystic letters ** F and W " inscribed 
upon it. The letters wmre rendered in two ways. 
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Some of the Tillagert looked upon them as a 
■omewhat unintelligible contraction of Burns' 
famous line — '* Freedom and Whisky," others 
said that it meant **Fire and Water." But 
Duncan MacAdam, whose one aim in life was to 
compete with the store, excelled all the others 
in his preparations for Handsel Monday. He 
was the only merchant who seemed to look 
with favour on the method of doing business 
by advertising. On one occasion he called 
in the village poet to assist him in his work. 
Saunders did his best, but I believe his muse 
resented such mundane affiiirs as cheese and 
onions, and that on that account his production 
was less meritorious than any of the others 
which went to the composition of ** Doric 
lilts." It was published in leaflet form, and 
widely circulated in the district Yes, and it 
was highly commended. Almost anything that 
our poet wrote received the approbation of the 
villagers. Saunders seemed to think it was 
worth something himself, and included it in 
his volume. From the pages of that little book 
of many memories I have taken it, and in giving 
it to you I shall only ask that you will not form 
a judgment on the merits of ^' Doric lilts" 
from it I give it here as colour to my picture 
of Handsel Monday rather than as a specimen 
of Saunders's verse. 

HUBBAH rOB HOOM ANAT AND HAND8BL MONDAY.* 

In this cauld season o' the year. 
When folk incline good social cheer, 

* Tbifl poem is, with sliii^t alteration, taken from a folnme 
entitled " Poems and Songs." which was iaaaed many years 
go hy the origfaial of SaiuMiois Denovan. 
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I hereby intimate that I 

Still keep a shop, an* can supply 

The f4»lk a' round, o' each degree, 

Wi' a' they need. Firat I bae tea 

Sae finely mixed, wi' do a flavour. 

It'fl daily gainin' public favour. 

Then if ye tak' advice, I wot. 

Tell mak' it quickly go to pot ; 

I've coffee, too, and sugar nice. 

Bread, butter, cheese, meal, barley, rice, 

Jellies and ither sweets worth note. 

Nuts, apples, onions, powder, shot ; 

Drops, sweeties, rairins, syrup, treacle, 

Tobaoco, snuff, an' fishing tadkle. 

Fish, too, few o* the kind can beat them. 

They're big an' wee, like folk that eat them. 

An' I've beef ham, and pork, I trow, 

Would e'en persuade a hungry Jew 

To turn a Christian in a trice. 

And say a bit o't's unco nice. 

Noo, as I've mentioned meat, I think, 

It suits me next to speak o' drink. 

Well, Pve laid ale and porter in, 

Jamaica rum, and Holland gin. 

An' I can furnish, very handy. 

The gentle folk wi' wine and brandy ; 

An* I hae whisky too, my certy I 

Could be the soul o' ilka party. 

Mak' dullest mortals crousely craw. 

An' fling their sorrows far awa*. 

Ay, and I've something Til allege 

II gar naebody break the pledge ; 
I've cordials for teetotal folk. 

An' ither kinds, though sma' nae mock ; 
They foam and fizz— some o' them worldn' 
Sae strong need wire to keep the cork in ; 
When loosed, tak' tent the ootk don't flee oot, 
An' put some hapless oraitur's e'e oot. 
Bat an enough has noo been said 
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Abool the nature o' mj tnde, 
rU doee 107 'pietle in the hope o* 
Seein' ye ihortly at the shop o' 
DuiroAV MaoAoah, Mbbohaot, Look, 
M7 shop's i' the Madi Stbot, KsvimHOBOOK. 
With inch extemiTe prepanUaona Handsel 
Monday was sore to be a great event. 

The sports formed the chief part in the 
celebrations. These sports differed entirely 
from those of the Fair. None of the wandering 
fraternity turned ap to grace our village at this 
season. No shows occupied the Drum Pftris, 
nor freaks of nature called forth cries of wonder. 
The amusements were entirely locaL Tet, we 
had plenty of them, and such a diversity among 
them, that there was fun for everybody on 
pleasure bent. 

There were three distinct games seasonable at 
Handsel Monday, viz., curling, quoiting, and 
cock-fighting. Curling was held in a comer of 
the Drum Park at the north end of the skating 
rink ; quoiting drew its admirers to the Cow- 
well at the foot of the Shim's Brae, and just 
behind Saunders Donovan's house ; and cock- 
fighting was engaged in in Wullie Muckle's 
backyard. 

Each game had its distinctive admirers, and 
the patrons of one performance looked upon 
the other events as paltry aflQurs. And, 
strange to say, there was a minister for each 
practice. Mr MacThomas was an enthusiastic 
curler, and more than once sustained the repu- 
tation of the club. Mr Tumbull was a keen 
quoiter, and stories of his abilities linger among 
the traditions of the past* The nameless Free 
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Kirk miniater waa mi eye witness of the practice 
of cock-fighting. Some are inclined to say 
that it waa his love for the sport that took him 
to Wullie Mackle*s backyard, but I will not 
agree to that His love for the lower animals 
was one of his characteristics, and his presence 
at the cock-fighting exhibitions was not in vain. 
He seldom failed to touch the consciences of 
some, and although a few elated members of the 
Parish and Anti-Burgher kirks laughed his ideas 
to scorn, he made a goodly number of converts in 
his day. He was a pioneer of that movement 
which has been instrumental in framing that 
Act of Parliament which declares cock-fighting 
to be illegal 

There were other sports than curling, quoiting, 
and cock-fighting. These amused a few of the 
villagers, but the great mass of the women and 
the young folks wandered to the Drum Park to 
see what were termed the Handsel Monday 
games. All along the entrance to the Drum 
Park stalls were erected by the villagers for the 
sale of sweeties aud other dainties. Pies and 
sma' ale were the chief attractions of these stalls. 
Behind each vendor burned a little chofiSar-fire, 
on which he kept, *' piping hot," a plentiful 
supply of pies. If the villagers were not 
diplomatic th^ were nothing. Hot pies are 
traditional in Kennethcrook. Th^ were 
peppered to a degree beyond necessity, and 
sufficient to demand a washing - down with 
sma' ale. Thus it was that intoxicants were 
introduced into company which, in other cir> 
cumstanoeS) would have shunned them. 
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With the exception of the pie-stalls, the othen 
were Teiy similar to thoee ereoted at the Fair. 
They were ranged in two rows, and did excellent 
boainesB during the games. 

The situation of the Drum Park was peculiarly 
suited for the sports. Wheeling the blind 
barrow was the chief item in the programme, 
and to make this event a success certain con- 
ditions had to exist. In olden days this 
race was run at the south end of the park, 
and just on the border of the Muirb(^, but 
accidents to the luckless barrow -wheelers became 
so serious that it was found necessaiy to 
remove the race-course to a less dangerous 
part of the field. The ground on which the 
race took place in my day was admirably 
suited for the affidr. On the one hand the 
Lunarty'sped onwards, on the other was a row 
of fragile erections for the sale of sweetmeats. 
Thus sport was afforded on either side. The 
entrants for this race were chiefly ploughmen. 
Hilarious to peace breaking, they marched up 
to the starting post and selected their barrows. 
Then they calmly submitted to being blind- 
folded— -a silk kerchief being tied firmly over 
the eyes. Bending down, they seized the 
barrow shafts, set the wheel, as they imagined, 
towards the winning post, and waited the 
signal. The distance to be traversed was some- 
thing like a hundred yards, and at the starting 
and winning points stood large and anxious 
crowds. At a given signal the wheelers set out. 
Nor did they get far ere the fun began. To 
many the wheeling of a barrow semned eaqr 
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enough, even though the wheeler wai blind- 
folded, but experience teaches lessons. 
Scarcely were twenty yards traversed 
before barrows were trundled against one 
another and the utoiost confusion prevailed. 
One, more fortunate than the rest, would find 
an easy stretch, and trundle merrily on to the 
laughter of the spectators to find in a few 
minutes that he had taken the Lunarty by 
storm. Then it was that he would give up the 
race, set himself down on the bank, and try to 
undo the bandage round his eyes. Meantime 
the fun was furious on the other side. Some 
other competitor as fortunate as his rival 
had marched away in the other direction,charging 
a sweetie vendor, and scattering her ** curlie- 
andras '' and peppermints on the ground. BuT 
perhaps the least dangerous, yet, withal, most 
humourous competitor, was he who, by some 
freak, managed to wheel his barrow right round, 
and then, starting for an imaginary winning 
post, made a tolerably straight march in the 
direction opposite to the goaL When time was 
called, the heroes of the wheel were scattered 
all over the park, and it was given to them to 
laugh when, cloths removed, they saw in what 
directions they had gone. The winner was 
seldom near the post. Once our village errand- 
runner took the winning post by half a yard. 
That is the record race. It was said that he 
had practised hard for months, but that 
was not taken into account. He was declared 
the winner. Like some hero of a hundred 
fights, he was carried to the parlour of the 
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«* White Hone "— hii health pledged by many 
who, in other oironmstanoeii and at other times 
knew him not 

The entiy money for the race was sixpence, 
and the priae a ham or a cheese, according as 
the victor desired. 

Another of the main features of the Drum 
Park Sports was the shooting match« We 
had some crack shots in Kennethcrook. One 
of the villagers has his name emblazoned on the 
challenge shield which hangs in the Ohambos' 
Mosenm in Bdinboigh. Yes, and the village 
came very near to having the honour of the 
Queen's Prise. It was won on one occasion by 
a native of Merieston who held rank as a private 
in the Kennethcrook Yolonteers. These 
victories may have been the outcome of the 
Handsel Monday shoothig matches. A wooden 
target which was known by the villagers as the 
'* buird " was erected at the east end of the 
Drum Park. On this were painted the bull's 
^e and the usual rings for the making of 
** outers " and '* inners." Each competitor had 
to fire with the same rifle, but in choice of 
position some little scope was permitted. The 
competitor chose his own position. There were 
three allowed. These were standing, kneeling, 
or resting. Standing was considered the best, 
and the man who carried the prize while stand- 
ing against others who made use of the ''rest," 
was considered to have done more than win the 
match. To kneel and fire was considered com- 
paratively easy. I have seen a win disputed 
because it was taken by one who knelt. 
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The man who fired with the use of the **reBt" 
never won. The ^^rest'* which wai provided 
was a table, generally one of thbee which had 
done service earlier in the day as a sweetie-stall. 
He who avafled himself of this assistance was 
too elated to fire cautiously. He had been 
visiting at the ** Black Bull" before entering 
for the competition. The articles which were 
given for these shooting matches as presents 
were very varied indeed. Cheeses, hams, 
bottles of whisky and concertinas were among 
the awards. ["l It was seldom that the shooting 
matches gave satisfaction. They were a source 
of continual quarrel. I never yet saw a match 
decided and allowed by all. There was always 
some one ready to dispute and charge the judge 
with partiality. At times it was difficult to get 
a judge. Some years before Handsel Monday 
was totallyMisregarded as a holiday the shootbg 
matches disappeared from the sports. Those 
who knew said it was in order to keep down 
disturbance 

Sometimes a quoiting match was included in 
the programme of events, but as it was not con- 
sidered to be of general interest, it was reserved 
till the last It was then that the reputed 
quoiters of the Cow- Well gathered around the 
enormous bun that was set up as the trophy. I 
have seen a quoiting match played in our 
village for five pounds, but the issue at stake on 
Handsel Monday was of smaller import. Still, 
it was treasured, and miany a keen contest has 
been waged over it. On more than one 
occasion I have seen candles lit to shed light 
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upon loiiM imporfciat point and deeida befcwaMi 
two oloM oompetiton. 

Speddng of oftndles bringi me to what wai, 
pethftpiy the rodeit of the day's prooeediDgiH- 
the eTening amaiemente. 

'^Bafllee'* were the greet ettreotioii of the 
erenlng. Bvery little ihop in the liein Street 
end oat of it advertiaed a raffle. Cardboard 
plaoarda with mde oharaotera drawn thereon 
were soapended in every window. One wenld 
have the legend^ ** Bafflea now going on," and 
another would bear the words, ** Raffle to-ni|^ 
at nine o'dook." Affcer nightfall the villi^ 
pr ea en t e d an animated appearanoe. On either 
aide of the Ifain Street was a row of lighta sooh 
aa were only seen on Handael Monday evening. 
At each door hung a tordi, (he flame of which 
shed oat into the street. Thus the village was 
ablaae. A choros of voices kept the frolic at a 
height. Boys took ap their positions at the 
different doors, and, if, from the wild noise yon 
coald make anything intelligible, yon generally 
fennd the eiy to be—** Baffles going on here." 

Bfany were the things decided by the dice. 
Tammy Roy and Sheepy Jake, the worthies 
who performed the duties of bellmen long ago, 
were bui^ with proclamations during the after- 
noon. For a long time no bellman, unless an 
occasional visitor from Rookburgh, has drawn 
the village housewives to their doors. On 
EEandsel Monday afternoon the bells rang 
merrily. It was seldom th^ were listened to, 
because the proclamations about to be made 
bad been public property for two hours, Bq 
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there were some of ns who were not heirs in 
oommon to this public property, and to such of 
OS the bellman's proclamation was news. 

*^ At ancht o'dook this nicht in Jeems 
Anderson's shop i' the east end of Loom Lane, 
Tammas Todd's muckle soo will be raffled. 
Oome qnidc, for the fun's guid. Threepence 
pays the piper." 

The most amusing of these proclamations was 
one made annually by Tammy Boy. It referred 
to the raffle of the night. Our old friend 
Lodde Jack held this raffle. Tammy seemed to 
ran the intimation into unrhymed verse — 
'* Applen and onoigena bans and bresd, 
This nioht at seven o*clook ; 
Ye ken the place, it's Lnckie Jack^, 
An' tuppence is a' ye pey.** 

It is not too much to say that Luckle Jack 
had the most successful raffles of the village. 
The others were carried on by means of the 
dice. Not so with Luckio's. She set up so 
many articles, say a bun, an orange, an apple, 
and a box of roraely ends, these last known in 
Eennethcrook as ** spunks." These she num- 
bered. When this was done she put a quantity 
of cardboard squares on which numbers were 
written into a bag. Then yon paid your penny 
and drew out a number. If it dianced to 
correspond with a number affixed to any of the 
fonr articles set up, that article was yours. I 
have taken part in one or two of them. They 
seemed simple enough. I remember of one 
Idlow paying his penny and drawing. He drew 
a number Uiat brought hhn no priie. He did 
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not Mem to nndenitand how the thing was 
done, and after aitting for some time he asked if 
that was all he was to get f or hia penny. He 
seemed displeased when Luokie told him yes, 
These raffles kept the fun at fever heat It 
is difficult to imagine the excitement that pre* : 
vailed. I believe Luckie Jack's was nothing to 
some of them. Those that were decided by the 
throwing of the dice were often the causes iA, 
unseemly disturbances. Points were disputed, 
and in the crush of a crowded room unfair 
advantages often taken. It was this that 
led to the success of Luckie Jack's raffles. 
There was no fraudulency in them. The 
entrant drew his card, the number was on it 
plainly enough, and so allowed for no disputa- 
tions. 

On Handsel Monday as on the other high days 
of the village, dancing played a prominent part 
Once or twice a concert was attempted, but it 
proved a failure. The drama was expounded on 
one occasion. It led to the deposition of a 
precentor and the experiment of play-acting 
was never tried again. The village folks did not 
seem to care for attending concerts on Handsel 
Monday evening, and for a long time before 
the observance fell into that disuetude that 
now belongs to it no company catered for public 
favour. Dancing, however, was different. It 
was one of the few things that were perennial 
in Kennethcrook. 

Handsel Monday, however, did not come to 
an end all at once. Tokens of goodwill were 
given and friendships sealed in the parlours of 
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the «« White Hone "and the** Black BuU" till 
the week-end at leaat. It was then that things 
began to ** taper off." The Monday following 
saw the weavers at their looms and the nailers 
at their bellows. Then Handsel Monday faded 
into pMspeotive, The stream of village life 
which had been dammed np for a time resumed 
its natural coarse, and all things went on as 
was their wont 
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OHAPTER I. 

BLIQHTBD H0PB8. 

After a heavy rain, at the equinoctial gales or 
the LammaB floods, the mountain streams of 
Oraigiston, whose height heaves itself above our 
village, sweep down and swell the Lunarty into 
a river. It is then that the graphic description 
of Saunders Donovan's famous poem is borne 
home to us, and we see in very truth ''The 
Lunarty in Spate." When these rivulets, rush- 
ing and tumbling, lash themselves into foam and 
pour their boiling froth into the bum, the 
Lunarty, dashinis; impetuously over its rocky 
bed, sweeps onward to the Forrie, where, break- 
ing into twenty cascades, it plunges downwards 
with a roar and hiss to swell tihe greater waters of 
the sea. It is then, when the gray gloaming has 
fallen upon the village, and the angry voice of 
the Lunarty rises upon the still evening air, 
that mothers dasp their infants to their 
breasts and shudder at the thought of a long 
past tragedy. To the younfi;er villagers the in- 
cident is as a story told, but to those whose 
memory can carry them back through five-and- 
f orty years, the roar of the Lunarty has a strange 
and wierd significance. It keeps in vivid realism 
the awful solemnity that fell upon our vil- 
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lage, in the gray dawn of a September morning, 
when a rough sailor who had witnessed all 
manner of deaths, as he himself told, without 
erer shedding a tear, carried in his arms from 
Merleston the lifeless form of a little girl of ten 
summers, and wept as he laid her on her 
mother's knee. Tes, the tear that fell from Jack 
Robertson's eye on the white cheek of Mary 
Maxwell, and the woe-begone expression that 
was upon his face as he looked at tiie sorrow- 
stricken mother, Mideared the rough salt to the 
most impassive of the villagers, and made tiie 
sailors a class of men for ever human in Kenneth- 
crooks 

There was much expression of sottow at the 
time^three ministers preached three funeral 
sermons on the succeeding Sabbatii, and many 
tears were shed for the bereaved parents. But 
time is the great healer of many wounds, 
and by-and-bye (when the novelty of the tragedy 
wore away) the bereaved household was left to 
mourn alone. Yes, and in its later sorrow, 
even the bereaved household forgot at times the 
little grave in the far comer of the kirkyaird. 
Those who saw Mrs Maxwell turning old too 
soon, marked her quickly silvering hair, and 
noted the lines of care that deepened on her 
face, felt pity for her, and spoke softly among 
themselves of the time when Mary was taken 
away. To them the hissing rush of heavy spate 
recaJls the dark night when she was swept into 
the Lunarty from the mill-sluice, and the darker 
morning when her lifeless body was found at the 
foot of a crag at Merleston, whither it had been 
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driven by the angry stream, yes, they spoke 
kindly of the mother, and fain would have 
sympathised with her. They kept silent, how- 
ever, and it was well. Mrs Maxwell's sorrow was 
not one to be soothed by the momentary expres- 
sions of sympathy such as the villagers could 
have given. 

''Ah 1 " she once said to me, and with a tear- 
stained face she spoke, '' we have little, little to 
leeve for i' this world. Some o' the neeburs 
whiles tells me no to break down sae, an' they 
aye think that I'm moumin' for Mary. I dinna 
tell them onything different, for there's nae use 
o' makin' yer ain's fauts kent, but, I'd suner 
buried Davie too. It'll maybe seem harsh to 
speak o' yer ain flesh and bluid this way, but 
. . . but ... a leevin' sorrow's waur 
than a deid yin." *^ 

When the tragedy awoke a sympathetic 
response from Kennethcrook, David Maxwell 
was a distinguished student at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. It was just before his second session in 
the Divinity Hall that the sad calamity took 
place, and he was at home to comfort his 
mother in her trying grief. 

''Mother," and it was a youth of nineteen, 
untried by the world, who spoke, "mother, 
dinna mourn sae, for it's no yer ain daein'. • 
• • Hard, nae doot, it is • . . but we see 
the Lord's will in it a'. . . • Mary's only 
gane whaur we'll a' need to gang. • . • At 
the langest the time'll be but short. • • • ^ 
Mother, the rest o' us'll dae oor best to make 
up for her loss." 
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Bat David MazweU, M.A., looked cheerily 
at life then. He saw beyond the great sonow 
that overwhelmed the family. He looked far 
into the fature and saw much — much that was 
full of bright promise for himself. Nights of 
dissipation did not dose the perspective of his 
vision, and there may have been a touch of 
unreality about his sjrmpatiiy. 

He rose from his mother's side, and looked for 
a short time at his sister's lifeless face. Bending 
down he kissed the pale lips, and his mother 
wept afresh. Who, among us, shall blame her ? 
He passed his fingers through the curls that lay 
carelessly around his sister's head as in life. 
Little did he think he was filling his mind with 
pictures that time would deepen and memory 
intensify. As he passed from the bedside his 
eye fell on a morocco case which lay on the 
table, and he hesitated. It contained Uie medal 
he had won the previous session. He put out 
his hand, and, for the instant, saw no death- 
chamber, only the graduation ceremony. He 
would have lifted the medal, but his mother's 
hand arrested his arm. 

*' Time enough, Davie, when a's ower to look 
at your medal . . . but this is no a time for 
thinkin' on sic things." 

She took the medal and put it up on the 
mantel-shelf, where eye xiight not see it, and 
David, feeling that his unconscious act had 
moved his mother to pain, went into the kitchen 
land left her alone with her dead. 

Four yean later the mother followed the 
daughter into the land of shadows. Within 
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that period there happened many things that it 
pains me to teU, but I feel that it is right to put 
David Maxwell straight with the villagers. 
Some there were who said unkind things of him 
at his mother's grave, and perhaps he deserved 
them. And some repeated those unkind things 
when we came to bury him ; but I, who saw eye 
to eye with them in all things they said at his 
mother's grave, had no heart to join in their 
later condemnation. It was given to me to 
witness the penitence of a soul : and the sorrow 
was such as I shall not wish to see again. I 
think now I have an idea of how it must feel 
before the suicidal hand takes the life it never 
gave. David Maxwell sinned and suffered. 

Four years to a day after the tragedy on the 
Lunarty, Dr MacGregor passed up the Raw, 
and brought housewives to their doors. He 
was never a man of speech, but he spoke to no 
one as he made his way to the house of the 
Maxwell's. A month previously he had been 
called in, but no ray of hope had lit his face 
since the moment he had first seen his patient. 

*^ I think there's a chance yet, George," was 
his reply when Qeoige Maxwell, after the 
doctor's first visit, walked with him to the door 
and asked him what he thought of Jeanie. 
Three weeks later, when these two met at the 
door, and Geoige again asked the same question, 
this time with his eyes only, for he did not 
speak, Dr MacGregor looked into the face of 
George Maxwell, and said as kindly as he could — 

** I knew it from the beginning • . • but 
it would have been ill done to have told yon* • 
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• • We most break these things gently/' 

Qeorge Maxwell went in from the door and 
did not say good-bye to the doctor. The borden 
was heaviw than he could bear. 

After that Dr MacOregor came more fre- 
quently to his patient, but, beyond looking at 
her, there was little he could do. 

*' It'll sune be over now, (George, an' the 
suner the better. . . • That woman has no 
pleasure in life," 

** Some'll hae a heep to answer for, for this 
wark. . . . He's no aff the face o' the earth 
yet," and all the vengeance that had been 
accumulating for three years against the dis- 
tinguished student went into the bitterness of 
these words. 

Dr MacGregor heard, but did not understand. 
The story that was to be told within the next 
three days had been kept a secret as best the 
dying woman could. She nursed it in her 
bosom, and would have carried it to the grave 
rather than let other mothers speak disrespect- 
fully of her son. Tea, but the secret of a 
mother's heart is often the first word on a 
father's tongue. 

*^ril come ower in the gloamin'," said the 
doctor, as he moved away, *' for I doot the turn 
o' the nicht'll try her." 

George Maxwell did not answer. He stood 
for a few moments and watched the doctor pass 
along the Raw. Then he went in and sat down 
in the chair which was nearest the door, so that 
the cool. evening air might fan his fevered brow. 
He sat for a long time as though lost in thought, 
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Mid iHien he loie there was a look of oalm 
determination on his face. He went oyer to the 
fireplace and looked abore the mantel-shelf, 
where, in a little gilt frame that had been 
bought of a travelling gipsy, hong a portrait of 
the son, taken after his first session at coUege. 
He took it down, looked at it, and over it 
muttered something that my respect for the 
author of a short and waywiu^d life will not per- 
mit me to repeat, and then placed it on the fire. 

^'Thern that brings sic sorrow to my hoose 
deserve nae better than this." 

It was a rash act, the work of a moment, and 
when the flames glowed round the glass he 
would fain have rescued the likeness. When 
he looked up the kitchen seemed dark. 
His eyes passed to the window, and a face 
disappeared. It was the face of the distinguished 
student. He went out to the door, s^w nobody, 
and tried to think he waA^ mistaken. Tes, he 
tried, but never convinced himself. 

In the evening when the doctor called, 
Saunders Donovan's wife was with the patient, 
and after he looked at Mrs Maxwell and mixed 
up a draught for her, he passed into the kitchen 
to speak with the husband. 

'' Nae impruivment," said (George, as he set a 
chair for the doctor. 

The man of medicine only shook his head in 
answer. Dr MacGregor had been pondering 
the husband's words spoken at the door in the 
afternoon. 

''What do you think, George, is the cause of 
this worry?" he said, after a pause. 
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Qeoige'i ^et ptned to the Ttcant space above 
the mantel, and then to the window. He rose, 
went to the door and looked oat, then he moved 
gently to the iiok-room and dosed the door of it 
as softly as he oonld. 

'' Doctor," he said, '« she's tried to hide this 
for three year an' mair, bat they things'll no 
hide. She sometimes says that a leevin' sorrow's 
waar than a deid yin. Ay • . . an' a dose 
sorrow's waar than an open yin. There's no 
mooy in the toon kens mackle aboot it. • . . 
A meroifa' Providence has kept them frae 
sjnerin'. Some o' them thinks Davie's aye at 
the^^^t^ege yet. Doctor . • . Davie's an 
ootoast frae this hoose for ever." 

Once again Geoige looked at the vacant space 
above the manteL 

**It's fower year the noo sin' Bfary was 
drowned. . • . Ay . • . butwewoold 
hae gotten ower that. . . . The mother 
was aye takkin' on aboat Mary's death, bat ae 
day, twa year syne, I cam' hame and got her 
sittin' greetin'. T*. • She wasna moamin' 
aboot Bfary that day. There was a letter lyin' 
on her lap. . . . She has the letter below 
her pillow i' the room. ... It was frae 
Davie. . . . No • . . ye'll no ask me, 
doctor, to tell ye what was in't ? Bat . • . 
it was to tell her that he had been forced to gie 
ap his classes. Ay, ay, doctor, there's nae ase 
o' gaan ahint the bash wi't. ... It was 
drink that was at the bottom o't." 

Dr MAcGregor only looked into the fire the 
more steadily, the longer George Maxwell 
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spoke, He,mooinmonwitihtJieotberyillagerm 
attribnted the grief of his patdent to the drown- 
ing of her child four yean before, and had no 
idea that the sentence spoken by the husband 
at the door in the afternoon enshrined a tale so 
tragic and referred to a genius so mis-spent. 

" Ay, doctor, an' it's preyed on her mind sae, 
that I sometimes thocht she would need to be 
ta'en awa'. ... I felt it maseF, and 
although naebody ever spoke to me aboot it, I 
had a thocht that a' body kent. I toied to cheer 
her, and keep her frae monmin', but it was nae 
use. Her heart was set on him, and she showed 
it even when he was man muckle. . . . An' 
mairsae than ever efter he preached at St 
Mary's. . • . 'Deed, doctor, we thocht we 
had gotten to the tap o' the tree . . . the 
grief o' Hary was beg^nnin' te deaden doun, 
for it was ten months efter the drownin' that he 
cam' an' preached for Maister MacThamas. . 

• • We was baith fell prood o' the laddie. • 

• • Ay, we was maybe ower prood. . . • 
He gaed back to the college, and aye wrote 
regular as he had been daein', an' we was 
eoontin' on him bein' through within the next 
year." 

A knock at the door interrupted the speech, 
and as George went to answer it, Dr MacGregor 
went back to the sick-room to see his patient. 
Mrs Donovan said she thought she was a little 
easier, and after an examination, the doctor 
came back to the kitchen. 

«'I think, George," he said, «'that she's a 
little easier, an' if she passes the turn o' the 
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nighty ahe nuy weather it for a day or twa." 

George did not reply, and the men stood 
facing each other for a few seconds. 

**Dae ye no think she would like to see 
him ?" the doctor said after they had reseated 
themselves. 

Unconscioosly George's eyes travelled to the 
vacant space above the mantel, and then to the 
shuttered window. 

**Na, na, doctor • • • there's nae mair 
meetin's i' this side o' the grave. ... I 
wadna ask ye to mention onything o' the kind 
to her, f or . . . mind ye ... I 
oouldna hear tell o't . • • Them that treats 
their mithers as Davie's dune has nae claims for 
consideration, even at a death. It's little, little 
we've dune surely to deserve this," and Greorge 
Maxwell wept, one of the few times he w^t in 
his life. 

** I'll look along in the mornin', George, and 
I hope she'll be some better," and Dr Mac- 
Gregor rose to go. 

** Te'll no speak aboot what I've said to ye, 
doctor, until a's ower? ... I could thole 
it ... I think ... if I kent she 
wadna hear it. . . • An' it'll gang like wild- 
fire sune enough. • . . Davie looked in at 
that window the day." 

The last sentence was somewhat unintelligible 
to the doctor, but he did not stay to make any 
enquiries. Strange thoughts were running 
through his mind as he passed along the Raw. 
He, too, had a son who was going to college. 
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FORGIYBNBSS. 

"I hope the Doctor '11 no mention what I 
said tni him. She wad mourn hersel' to death 
if she thought onybody kent. No, but the 
doctor '11 no ipeak aboot it. He's owre guid 
for that." So soliloquised G^ige, as he busied 
himself about the house after the doctor's de- 
parture. Ben in the sick room, Mrs Donovan 
was doing all that was required, and Qeoige's 
heart was somewhat lightened with the doctor's 
words that if the patient passed ihe turn of the 
night she might weather it for a little. 

A few days later, after he had tidied up the 
house as best he could, George went into the 
room to sit beside his wife. He did not speak 
to her as many would have done, and she did 
not take his silence amiss. He was a man of 
few words, and Jeanie had learned this in the 
thirty years of married life they had had. 

She was lying peacefully and calmly, there 
was scarely strength enough left in her to move. 
Her arm, worn to a skeleton under the influence 
of the living death that had been upon her for 
these years, lay above the coverlet He took 
the thin wasted hand between his, and in his 
mind's eye he saw his life again. Back, back 
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to hiB boyhood his memory carried him, and 
from tiiat happy time forwiunl, every scene 
realistic as life. He lived again the past, ay 
and more than the past. He dropped the hand 
with a shudder, for in thought he was living the 
future : he was standing at an open grave. 

When he dropped the hand, Mrs Maxwell 
gave a feeble quiver and tried to rise. He lifted 
her up as gently as possible, put the softest 
pillow in at her back for her to lean against, and 
tried to look as though he anticipated no danger. 

'^ Geordie," she said, and she never caDed him 
anything else than Geordie, *' I canna be lang 
wi' ye noo. ... I feel masel . . . 
getting weaker . . . and weaker . . . 
wi* every breath . . . that I draw. . . . 
Oh! I dinna like to leave ye . . . but 
what's Gk>d's will maun be dune." 

These were sad moments for GrOorge. He 
heard the words, and knew the voice, but his 
sorrow did not permit him to look up. The 
tears of strong men take ten years from their 
days, but George's grief was too great to find re- 
lief even in tears. The world seemed to him an 
empty void. Everything was against him, un- 
happy fate had followed him for years, and now 
even God had gone against him, and was robbing 
him of the only treasure he held sacred. After 
a time he rose and looked out of the window, 
but I do not think his eyes saw anything. Then 
he came and sat down at the bedside again. 

''Te'll no be owre hard on Davie ... if 
he turns up. . . . Ye'll forgie him . . . 
he is maybe 8u£ferin' . . . forhisfautsf 
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*'I>inna ask me to promise, Jeanie, for I 
wadna like to gie my word and gae back on't. 

. . . DaWe has to answer to me for this 
wark before I forgie him. ... I wadna 
care to hae the name o' bein' owre hard. . . . 
I aye did what I coald to stand straucht wi' the 
neeburs. • . • Ap' to orerlook a faat, gin 
they seemed to see that they were in the wrang 

. . . but this wark is no wark to be for 
gotten in a day. . • . Davie '11 ne'er hae a 
warm comer i' my hert." 

*' I ken ye'll dae what's richt, Geordie. . . . 
I wadna ask ye to dae onything against your 
wilL . . . But Davie was aye a gnid 
bairn. . . . He's maybe no sae bad . . • 
as we're makin' him. . . . He'll maybe 
oome a' rioht yet. ... I canna think that 
he's forgotten us athegither. . * * Only 
yestreen I saw him in my sleep. • . » He 
seemed to be the same laddie . • * as when 
Mary deid ... an' he was aye gnid then« 

« . . I waakened wi' a start, and thoeht 
he was happin' me . . • as he used to dae 

. . . but there was naebody there • • « 
an' I juist grat masel to sleep again. ... I 
saw him a second time, but I canna mind whaor 
it was. . . . When I waukened, I thocht 
I heard him greetin' to get hame." 

It was the appeal of a dying woman to the 
honest convictions of her husband, and it seemed 
to move him not* He listened, or, at least 
seemed to listen, for he, too, was thinking of the 
waywaidboy* 
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** What's dime oanna be undime . • • an 

it's DM use moumin' for what mioht hae been. 

. . . Qeordie, yell maybe no be owre hard f 

It la an easy matter at timet to humour the 
opinions and feelings of others when the humour- 
ing does not involve a sacrifice. Tes, but at 
times it ii hard. To agree to the request of his 
dying wife seemed to George MaxweU nothing 
less than a sacrifice of the woman he loved to 
the selfish caprice of a son. Often, often, had 
that same voice pled at the bar of his soul and 
won its case, but in this instance the proof was 
greater, and the crime clearer, and the judge 
more resolute than on any fonner anaignment, 
and the voice, touched even by death, appealed 
in vain. 

** I canna promise," and it was with difficulty 
that the father spoke. ** I canna promise what 
I canna see my way to f ulfiL • . . It's 
different wi' you, for ye was aye guid, an' I ken 
ye wad like to see us baith set richt. . . . 
I did my best by the laddie . . . and wad 
hae dune it to the end . . . only he didna 
dae his best ... by you and me.'' 

Exhausted by the speaking, Mrs Maxwell lay 
back upon the pillow, and for some time silence 
kept the field. Her hand was toying carelessly 
with something among the folds of the counter- 
pane ; it was the morocco case containing Davie's 
medal. She held by it to the last, and when all 
was over there was some little difficulty in re- 
leasing it from her grasp. She lay for a long 
time silent, and then, in a voice whidi indicated 
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that ere long she wetdd enter into her etenuJ 
rest, ihe said — 

'^Geordie . . . yell read . . « tomeT 
** What wad ye like me to read, Jeanief and 
the tendemeaa of long ago was in his Toioe as 
he lifted a pocket Bible from the centre table. 

*' Oorauld favourite, Geordie. . . . Para- 
phrase forty." 

Well Geordie knew what Paraphrase forty 
was, bat he had not the heart to say no. 

'* Gently . . . noo Geordie . . . 
gently • . . f or I canna hear ... as I 
used to dae. . • . that's fine "... 
and she repeated every word after it was read. 

** I'll go, and with a mourning voice, 
Fall down before his face,** 

''I see him . . . Geordie . . . Isee 
him . . . he's comin' hame, and oh, bat 
he's dune like • . . ay . , . read on." 

" Father 1 Pye rinned 'gainst heaven and thee. 
Nor can deserve thy grace." 

**Ay! • . . it's like Davie ... he 
was aye goid . . • although maybe thocht- 
less, read again, Gteordie.** 

'* He said, and hastened to hit home. 
To seek his father's love ; 
The father sees him from afar, 
And all his bowels moye." 

Yes • . . that's oor Davie, an' yon 
baith • . . he's comin' . . • he's 
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' He ran, and fell npon his neck, 
Bmbiaoed and kisead his son." 
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**Tli«fc'i il noo , , • Qeordio , , . 
w« baith liked hinu • . • Yell no be owre 
hard • . • yell let. bygones ... be 
l^gonesT 

And the touching pleading that had so often 
prevaUed beforOt ^^^ ^^ l^at case, for which it 
held the brief. George laid aside the Bible, and 
was standing at the bedside with her wan hand 
in his dasp, weeping as a child. 

** There Is aye an open doOT . . . an' sae 
tang's there's a bite, Darie '11 get it. 

The dawn of the eternal mom was breaking. 
The thin hand shook, and a faint movement 
passed over the face to signify that all was well, 
and that she recognised that a reeondliation had 
been effected. 

** I'll no be owre hard on Davie ... for 
your sake," said George, but there was no one 
to hear. He was standing in the presence of 
death. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Thb ViliiAob SiTTiKa nr Jxjdqkbnt. 

Under certain circumstances, Kenneth- 
crook is happy at a funeral. Not that she 
rejoices at the bereavements of her villagen, but 
there is a byword which has woven itself into 
her creed, and she rejoices or bewails according 
as the issue turns on the proverb. It is many 
years now since I heard it in the common parl- 
ance of Kennethcrook, and I believe it is fastly 
losing its potency. Forty years ago it was one 
of the principles of the moral philosophy of the 
village, and it ran as follows : — 
" Blithe is the bride that the aim shines on, 
And happy is the corpse that the rain rains on.** 

It was a very wet morning and the bum was 

high in spate when guidwives laid out their 

husbands' ** blacks " to air upon the bed. The 

sky was dark, and it was like to be as wet a day 

as it had been a night. But that was of little 

moment : the village had to pay her respect to 

the dead. Over in the kirkyaird John 

MacDiarmid was busy at work. Clad in his 

rough, canvas dress, he was throwing the heavy 

earth above his head, every now and then 

coming to a halt and meditating on the latest 

gossip that the village had received, 
SB 
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"Ay na • . . imphim . . . That's 
what it's oome to . . . imphim," such were 
the expreiaions that escaped from the grave- 
digger as he gradually found himself getting 
farther below the surface. 

The story of the distinguished student's dis- 
grace was public property. In Kennethcrook 
when a death occurred there was much conver- 
sation, and family failings and virtues were 
passed from neighbour to neighbour. It may 
have been ofiensive to rake up the ashes of 
dying feuds, as it may have been pleasant to 
speak well of the dead, but it was only the way of 
of the village. Kinship, too, was traced with 
unerring skill, and speculations made as to 
who would be at the burial, and who had right 
to be ^' chief mourners." It was in searching 
for the relatives of Mrs Maxwell that the 
villagers came upon the rich treasure of gossip 
which a mother's unfaltering love had shaded for 
three long years. David was being reckoned as 
''chief mourner" with his father, when the 
story of his mishap was made public, and upset 
the calculations of the villagers. One or two 
there were who said unkind things about the 
mother ; about her having set her heart too much 
upon the boy, but the general expression was 
one of sympathy with her in her triaL 

'*Ay, nae doobt, nae doobt, it was a sair, 
sair trial, an' it's waesome to think it's ended 
this wey. Ay, ay, nae wonder she's awa. It 
would hae taen a hard-herted ane to hae 
studen't." 
''!niese were the words that were spoken to me 
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• 

on the morning of the funeral, and they sum up 
the village talk for the three days following the 
death. After the tale was told the villagers 
manifested a doubly saddened interest in the 
burial. Yes, but they had their say. 

Marget Steenson fanned the flame of village 
gossip. It was Marget's man who acted as watch 
and clockmaker to the village, and so she was in 
a way to hear any little tit-bit that was going. 
As the village folk said — *' Marget was in a 
public wey." 

**Dae ye hear that, Marget?'' said San the 
morning after the death, as he laid down a watch 
he was examining and put his spectacles up on 
his brow. 

Marget was ben in an instant. 

'' Geordie Maxwell's laddie, him 'at was at the 
college, has been gaun on maist teirible." 

"Davie Maxwell?" 

" Ay, he hasna been heard tell o' sin' the New 
Tear twa year syne," said Robin Alison who 
had conveyed the news to San. 

'' It'll be the thocht o' that na that has brocht 
^this tir^ on his mither ? suggested Mrs Steenson 
as, with arms akimbo, she prepared to get the 
gossip that was going. 

*' There's nae doot but what that's the wey," 
said San, as he, too, settled down to discuss the 
family afliedrs of the Maxwells, " Jeanie Mor- 
rison wasna the lass to tak' a thing Uke that 
easy." 

In Kennethcrook we seldom referred to a 
married woman as Mrs So-and-So. In this case 
it was not George and Mrs Maxwell ; it was 
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Jeanie Morrison and Jeanie Morrison's man. 

"It's maist per^okinV' said Marget. She 
moant to add something else, but did not. She, 
too, had had an interest in the Fortieth 
Paraphrase. 

If there was any sympathy going it came from 
Robin Alison. 

'* Ay, ay, it's a sair blow this. To think they 
had fouohten sae weel to bring him oot, an' him 
noo to guide them this wey. Ay, something 
was bound to happen, the laddie was ower clever. 
I aye held by that opeenion," and Robin looked 
as though he had long ago foreseen the tragic 
erent 

'* Te did that, Robin. 'Deed it's no that lang 
syne sin' a' heard ye say sae masel," said San, as 
he reooUected a recent discussion at the kirkyaird* 

" But a' didna think it was to turn oot this 
wey," added Robin stiU sympathetic in his 
[^>eech. 

'* There's nae sayin' but what the laddie was 
byordnar clever," said Marget, "he was 
extraordnar clever an' rale obleegin'^ too, but 
folk riiouldna think ower high o' siocan things* 
There's nae sayin' whaur they'll end«" 

Marget Steenson was giving point and speech 
to village thought and opinion. 

" The laddie maun hae been misguided some 
wey," argued Robin, luixious to shelter the dead 
woman from the implication of Marget. "It 
maun be a gey job haudin' yer ain against the 
ill ye meet wi' in a big place like Edinburgh." 

" I wonder what wey he never cam' hame ?" 
said San. 
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** Ah, therd was ower maoh o' the mither in 
him for that/' replied Robin. **Them 'at kens 
Jeanie Morrison as I ken her '11 easy understand 
the laddie no oomin' hame. She had aye a guid 
spirit." 

** Weel, the oraitur's at her rest noo, but she's 
had her ain to fend wi'. It seems juist the other 
day sin' Mary was brocht oot o' the water, and 
noo this has happened," and San Steenson 
joined Robin in his words of sympathy. 

'* I never liked to spier at her hoo she was 
keepin', for I aye thocht 'at it was the lassokie's 
death that she was moumin' about ; I never had 
a thocht o' onythin^ like this," said Robin, and 
there was a sorrowful look on his face that with 
a woman would have found expression in tears. 

But if you wish to have family matters dis- 
cussed do not set men to the work. In Kenneth- 
crook that is the duty of women. 

Half-an-hour after Robin Alison had conveyed 
the news to the village watchmaker, Marget 
Steenson stepped down the brae and into 
Luckie Jack's. Luckie had a small window in 
the partition which divided her shop from her 
house, and through it was wont to watch for 
customers. If Luckie had sold her gossip, 
Marget Steenson would have been a good 
customer, for it was a rare thing when Marget 
allowed a day to pass without calling for the 
postmistress. Through sheer force of habit 
Marget made her way through Luckie's shop and 
into her sitting-room without so much as waiting 
an invitation. 

''Te'll hae heaard the news aboat Jeanie 
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Morrison's laddie, Eirsty?" said the village 
gossip as she seated herself. 

The postmistress was always addressed by her 
maiden name, tinless by bad boys, who favoured 
the opinion that she gave small weight. They 
referred to her (even in her hearing) as ' * Luckie. " 

** Ay, John MacDiarmid ca'd in yestreen and 
tell't me aboot it. It's an unco job, Morget; 
but we maun get something to mak' us humble.'' 

"That's aye what I say, Kirsty," and two 
women of similar dispositions settled down to 
their work of social and domestic dissection. 

*' She wasna to hand nor bind for a wee while," 
said the postmistress with a heartless tone of 
voice. 

" Ay, she gotgeyan prood," returned Marget 

" She used to come in here and ask for twa 
stamps at aince, an' if there was onybody at the 
coonter they thocht, of course, that she did a 
geyan lot o' writin'." 

** The like o' that !" chimed Marget. 

" But I kent bettor, for I kent her hand- write, 
and she never posted mair than ae letter at a 
time." 

" San was juist sayin' that he wondered what 
wey the laddie never cam' hame." 

"I spiered at her mair nor twa 'eer syne 
what way Davie wasna comin' hame (for he aye 
came i' the summer time), but I canna mind 
what she said aboot him." 

** Did he aye write hame ?" 

" Oh weel, woman, she hasna gotten a letter 
a'm sure for this eighteen month." 
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*' Had she never naething to say aboot the 
letters stoppin' V 

*' I said till her ae day that he wasna surely 
writiii' sae muckle, and I am tryin' to mind 
what she said— I think she said he was travellin' 
up and doon the country." 

" My word, but she kept it weel.** 

** There was aince I mind she sent a letter far 
awa* — I think farther than London — addressed 
to him, but it cam* back through the post— it 
hadna found him oot." 
^ An* what did she say V 

** She looked kind o' dull like, but didna say 
naething mair than that he wad hae gaen on till 
some ither place.'* 

'* I wonder hoo he'll tak this noo V 

^^ Oh, he'll no hae muckle chance o' kennin* 
ony thing aboot it." 

** Wull they no hae written to him ?'* 

'* No, sae far as I could see. There's been a 
guid twa three letters, but there was nane backit 
to him." 

And so the mystery of David Maxwell's exist- 
ence was made the subject of village comment. 

** I wadna say but what he'll turn up for the 
burial, Jeems," said the beadle to Jeems 
Jamieson the night before Mrs Maxwell was to 
be laid to rest. 

'* What wad Geordie mean by saying till the 
doctor that the laddie looked into the window 
i' the afternoon V queried Jeems. 

The beadle looked — eyes and mouth open 
with astonishment. 

♦* He canna be in the toon, Jeems ?" 
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*' That WM joist wliat I WM thinkiii'.'' 

** Hoots no, he wad hae made himsel' kent, 
sorely,'* said the beadle. 

*' Its hard to ken. He micht no be far awa 
i* the noo." 

The morning of the funeral dawned, as I hare 
already told you, with heavy rain and a dark 
grey sky that gave no indication of sunshine. 
The drcumstances attending; the death were 
such as to evoke general sjnnpathy, and the 
attendance at the funeral was unusually large. 
When Gteorge Maxwell appeared, after the oofBln 
had been laid in the hearse, and took up his 
place as chief mourner, heads were shaken in 
sympathy. As the hearse moved along Loom 
Lane one or two of the blinds were drawn aside 
and women wept. Funerals are not uncommon 
in our village, but we have seldom been called 
upon to witness tragedies. Jeanie Maxwell's 
death was one. 

It was the custom in Kennethcrook when you 
went to a funeral and fell into your place behind 
the mourners, to enter into conversation with 
the person who chanced to be next you. I was 
walking alongside Saunders Denovan at Mrs 
Maxwell's funeraL The rain was falling heavily 
and I think the most superstitious and kindly 
disposed villager felt that the old-time freit of 
which I have spoken had everything in its 
favour. 

Saunders and I fell to discussing the dis- 
tinguished student on the way to the churchyard, 
and it was then that I was given to understand 
the true facts concerning David's college career. 
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It was his window I had seen lit night aft^r 
night for some months after I came to the 
village. He was preparing for the university. 

*'The weys o* the Almichty is wonderful," 
Saunders said to me as the hearse turned round 
the comer of the wynd towards the churchyard| 
''but Jeanie Maxwell never did naething to 
deserve this." 

. Our service at the grave was eloquent in its 
simplicity, but John MacDiarmid made one little 
divergence from the common order of things. 
To some it might seem out of place, but the 
grave-digger was moved to the action by sym- 
pathy. He spread a sprinkling of grass upon 
the cofiBn-lid that the noise of the falling earth 
might be heard less audibly by the mourners. 
George and one or two of us stood till 
the last sod had been laid down. It rained 
incessantly during the funeral, and Jeems 
Jamieson ventured to remark, "Tell be wat 
thro' ?" 

"Ay, Jeems," answered George, "but it's 
the last weetin* we'll get for her." 

In the loneliness of his dwelling that evening 
George Maxwell ratified the pledge of forgiveness 
that he had given to his wife on her death-bed. 
One or two of the folks called in to see him and 
spent some hours with him. But the time came 
when the last of them went home, and George 
was left to an empty house and his own refiec- 
tions. His eyes passed to the vacant space 
above the mantel. 

" I've been hard, O ! God— but maybe yell 

f orgie me . . as I f orgie Davie. . . Lang 
2 c 
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qrne I learned it, an' IVe ne'er forgotten it, 
* Forgive ns oar debts as we forgive our debtors. ' 
I forgie Davie. . . O Lord forgie me." 

It was the outpouring of a soul to its maker. 
Subsequent events showed that God heard the 
ciy. 

'* Ay, Jeanie, lass," it's the first nioht yeVe 
been oot. • • Ay, an' it's come ower sune. 

- • That's a cauld wind that's blawin', but 
ye're no feelin' it . . Ay, I ken whaur you 
are, but I dinna ken whaur Davie is." 

Again the eyes wore raised upwards, and a 
voice exclaimed — '^ O Gk)d, watch ower Davie, 
an' bring 'im hame i' yer Ain guide time, for 

• • for Jesus' sake." 
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CHAPTER rV. 
A Welcome Letter. 

When the grave closes over tiiose we love, 
public sympathy runs less freely, and gradually 
the outer world forgets that we ever invited it 
to a funeral. By the time the snows of winter 
had cleared away, and the birds were singing in 
the early spring, Jeanie Maxwell was forgotten 
in the village. To one alone was the hour of 
her death familiar, and he was surely following 
her to the grave. George Maxwell was bending 
beneath his burden. There was a ** stoop " now 
when he walked, and his hat was fringed with 
silvering hairs. Those who knew him better 
than I did, said he never ceased to upbraid him- 
self for his unforgiveness shown towards his son. 

*^ O God," he was once heard to pray, " my 
sin has been great . . I burned the picture. 

. . I thocht naebody saw me, an' I thocht 
I didna care for onybody . . . but Te saw 
me . . . an' he saw me. . . O €k)d, I 
think it's that that's keepin' him awa." 

The vision of David at the window on that 
afternoon when impulse took the portrait of the 
student from its place above the mantel and 
placed it on the fire, haunted the father by night 
and day. He would fain have gone and wel- 
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oomed the erring child, bat the world was wide 
and he knew not whither to turn. Troubled by 
the fear that he had driven his son for ever from 
home, he coold do nothing but wait — wait for a 
return that might never be. 

**I was whiles dooncast and amaist thocht 
that the best was by . . . but I never lost 
hope a' thegither . . . O God, Thou hast 
been mair merciful than I deserved." 

George Maxwell was sitting with a letter in 
his hand. It was three years and more since he 
had pledged himself to forgiveness, and now the 
time had almost come when he would be called 
upon to act in accordance with his pledge. 

*' I never lost hope athegither." 

Let us intrude ourselves between the utter- 
ances and see the source from which they spring. 

•• Oh Lord, I thank Ye for this." 

The letter over which George was praying was 
dated at Edinburgh, and was written in that 
neat hand which Luckie Jack used to recognise 
as the writing of David. But it was a long time 
since any letter of that writing had come, and 
beyond the remark that it was *'frae Embro," 
Luckie said nothing as she handed it to George. 

'* A^y, laddie, an' ye didna ken your mither 
was deid ?." 

The letter was sympathetioally written, and it 
began, as ail his letters had ever began, '^ My 
dear father and mother." 

*' God knows I welcome ye the nicht wi' a' my 
h^rt. I yeaned for ye aair." w. 

That nig^t G^rge drew, th^ ta1?le oy^r <^,jt|ie 
fireside and set the lamp upon it and proceeded 
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to reply to David's letter. It was years since he 
had held a pen. In the old days he had sat 
beside Jeanie, and told her what to say when 
she was answering the letters which David used 
to send so regularly. He always told her wha3 
to say, but never seemed to think it was his own 
duty to write to his son. 

** Tou were better schuled nor me," he used 
to say to Jeanie when she would tell him that it 
was his place to write, ** an' ye dinna ken wha's 
hands it mioht fa' into." 

I tell you these things that you may not laugh 
at George's letter. 

Taking David's welcome note as a model, he 
penned his reply. 

** I wad need to mak it as kindly as I can, so 
as he canna mistak but what I wad like him 
hame." 

Thus Greorge soliloquised and then wrote three 
words. 

*' 1 wad need to say his mither's deid, for he'll 
wonder at the writin', an' it wad be a fell stun 
to him if I made ouy excase an' him was to come 
expectin' to see her." 

It took George a long time to write his letter, 
and many thoughts were given expression to 
during its composition. When he had finished 
and signed his name as best he could, he took 
the notepaper and held it to the fire that the ink 
might dry. The letter was a passport to David 
from the barren land of estrangement to the 
sunny confines of parental love. I shall tell you 
what was in it, but I would like you to promise 
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not to be too oritioal. If I ooald get you to see 
with my eyes, the letter might mirror the man. 

*' Wddensdft nioht." 
" Kennethcrook, 
"My dear MD, 

" i got yer letter this efternime and 
i w!a rale Rled to eee ye wis oomin hame. i loit yer 
mither thre ear tin, bat ill tell ye aboot that when i 
■ee ye, ill be lookin for ye on Tuada, when the ooach 
oomes, an I hoap yell come, am aendin ye roller, an 
if ye dinna need it ye can bring it back wi ye. no 
more at present, bat fll be expeotin ye on Tasda." 
"Ter father, 

'* GsoBOS Mazwill." 

After drying it at the fire, George folded the 
letter and put it in the envelope. The most 
tiyiDg work connected with all letter writing he 
had ever seen was the addressing of the envelope. 
To write a letter was something, to ** back " it 
was something more. 

*' I'll dae my best The Post Office folk 'II 
maybe let it past." 

And so the letter was finished. 

'* I was wantin' to send some siller thro' the 
post, sir," said George to the Postal Clerk at 
Bockburgh later in the evening. He had gone 
these miles to that town that his son's home- 
coming might be kept a secret. He thought if 
he had posted the letter at Luckie Jack's the 
village would have had the news within an hour. 

George had a light heart that night as he 
walked home from Bockburgh. 

'' He'll get it on Saturday and syne he'll only 
hae Sawbath an' Monday, an' he '11 be hame on 
Tuesday in the gloamin'." 
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Never once for three years had George 
retired to rest without committing his ton 
to the keeping of the higher Power, but 
on that night his service was more elaborate 
than usual. Sitting in the silence of his 
chamber — his window shuttered that no face 
might witness — his eyes travelled to the space 
stUl vacant above the mantel. Then in memory 
he was carried back to the bedside of his wife. 
He saw a thin, wasted arm lying above the cover- 
let and the long, boney fingers closed over a small 
morocco case. He saw, too, a Testament lying 
open upon the bed, and noticed that the passage 
was the fifteenth chapter of Luke. Tes, and he 
heard a voice saying— *' our auld favourite, 
Geordie, Paraphrase forty." 

** There's nae use grettin' ower spilt milk, 
what is maun be, but I'll dae my best," and 
George opened the upper drawer and brought 
forth the morocco case. 

** She aye thocht a heep o't, an' if she could 
speak she wad say it was richt I was daein'," and 
he hung the medal where the portrait had been 
before. 

** If he spiers at me what cam ower the picture 
ril tell how'lar I forgot masel and burned it.'' 

Then he took down the Bible which had been 
his wife's. He turned to the fifteenth of Luke's 
gospel, and as he was about to read, heard a 
voice saying, **oor auld favourite, Geordie, 
Paraphrase forty." Without reading in Luke 
he turned to the Paraphrases. As he looked, 
tears filled his eyes, for there, between the leaves, 
was something, the existence of which he had 
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foigotten. It was a lock of hair— white and 
gold. Long before David had gone to College 
his mother had taken a lock of his hair, and 
when he ceased to write, it found its way to 
paraphrase forty. A golden lock it was. After 
Mrs Maxwell's death George had gently taken 
a small lock from her hair and laid it beside the 
other. Somehow they had become intertwined. 
He bit his lip, and tried to keep back the tears, 
but his heart was full. 

''Ohl toha'e thembaith thenicht, but . . 
but it canna be. Ay, but I ken whaur she is, 
an' Davie 11 be hame on Tuesday. . • She 
canna come to us, but we can go to her." 

And yet a voice seemed to say, " oor auld 
favourite, Geordie, Paraphrase forty." '^ 

George read the Paraphrase with a new 
interest. Long ago, when the wind was whist- 
ling in the chimney, and the rain was'laiihing 
against the shutter, Jeanie used to take down 
the Book and read the opening verses of the 
Paraphrase and weep. George's heart was hard 
then, and the mother's tears were to him un- 
warrantable. But the vow taken at a deathbed 
and kept constantly before him by a vision of a 
dying woman — a vision that could only pass 
away when his eyelids closed for ever — had 
softened his heart. 

" Jeanie used to read the son's pairt . . . 
what he wad dae to mak up for his misdaein's, 
I maun read the faither's pairt so as to be ready 
to tak him by the hand and bid him welcome." 

And George read at the fifth verse — 
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*' He ran and fell upon his neck. 
Embraced and kissed his son." 

" Ay, Davie, it *11 never be said that ye was 
na welcomed. I'll gang eot the road and meet 
ye, for it wad be ill dune to hand ye comin' an' 
speirin' if it was here that I bade." 

" Bring forth the fairest robe for him 
The joyful father said." 

** To be sure he'll get everything that's gaun. 
If his mither had been here she wad hae done 
her best for the laddie, and wi' God's will I keep 
my promise." 

George read the Paraphrase over many times, 
till I think he could have repeated it. The next 
time the Book was opened at that place, one or 
two finger-marks were evident. Their imprint 
had been made with tears. 



2D 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fathbb and Son. 

There was only one thing that kept the vil- 
lagers and the farmers round about from church. 
When the snow could be measured by feet the 
worshippers could be counted with ease. 
Unless when fresh weather sets in immediately 
after a fall, snow lies Icmg in the village. 
There is little traffic to melt it, and with the 
exception of the Main Street, where it is beaten 
black by the passing to and fro of the villagers, 
it lies white as when newly fallen. Now-a-days 
we have crossings cut in the snow, and some- 
times the snow itself heaped together and carted 
away, but long ago such things were unknown. 
If the snow lay thick when Sabbath came, John 
MacDiarmid took the vestry shovel and made a 
narrow pathway from the session-house to the 
church. 

''It's getUn' hard na', John,'* said Andra 
Buchart one Sabbath morning as the beadle ap- 
plied the shovel vigorously to the snow. 

" Ay, man, it's sweer'd to come," replied the 
beadle. "^^^ 

*'Te wadna hear onything aboot Maxwell's 
son?" queried Duchart, pursuing the conversation, 

The l^eadlQ looked en(]^uirin^ly, 
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"The gaidwife waa tellin's that she heard 
they had gotten word o' him, and that he waa 
comin' hame." 

**Gang doon to the Manse, John." It waa 
the minister who spoke, and the conversation 
was brought abruptly to a close. 

Even in a freezing cold our village critics 
retire to the kirkyard to discuss the sermon. 
The " Wall E'es " horse was pawing the ground 
restively, and the wife and children, notwith- 
standing the aprons and other wraps with which 
they were enveloped, were wearying to be within 
sight of the blazing fire at the farm, but Christie 
was unconscious of the cold, and was very busy 
arguing with Duchart as to the di£ference of 
opinion that existed between Mr MacThomas's 
latest sermon and that expressed on the same 
subject by the *' Shorter Catechism." 

'^Fm tellin* ye what it is, Jeems," and 
Christie moved away towards his gig, *'thae 
newfangled ideas aye come doun wi' a daud, and 
m stick to the Catechism." 

When Christie turned to go, the school of 
criticism was broken up and the members went 
their several ways. 

" Ye'U gie's a look in i* the darkenin*, John?" 
queried George Maxwell. 

*' Ay, George, I'll be owre about sax," and the 
beadle turned down the Main Street, and George 
crossed over to Loom Lane. 

It was seldom that George invited anyone to 
call for him on Sabbath evening, and the beadle 
was curious to know the reason which had pro- 
duced this invitation. His guidwife, strange to 
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•ay, for the was always in the secrets of Lackie 
Jack and Marget Steenson, had heard nothing 
of the rumour which Andra Duchart had referred 
to in the morning. The beadle began to think 
that it might be to tell him of i^e son's home 
coming, for in the days that lay behind them 
they had been constant friends. George Max- 
well's wife was a second cousin to the beadle's 
wife, and so there was even the bond of distant 
relationship to unite the men. 

**ril tak a stap ower and see G^rge Max- 
well," said the beadle to his wife as he took a 
muffler from the middle drawer. 

"Ye're yer lane?" he queried as he opened 
Georges door. 

*' Ay, c' wa in and steek the door, for it's an 
unco cauld wind that's blawin' I'm thinkin'." 
^'Deed and yer richt. As Saunders says, 
* they're best aff that has nae hame to gang to,' " 
and John lifted a chair from the front of the 
drawers and set it down before the fire. 

** Juist mak' yersel at hame, John. We're 
auld friends, and ye're no needin* ony biddin'." 

When two men of similar dispositions, such 
as these two to whom I have introduced you, 
meet, they have much to talk about. John and 
Gkorge conversed long and on many subjects, but 
I do not wish to tell you all they said. I believe 
much that they talked of was forgotten before 
the night had passed. After a while the con- 
versation took a different turn. 

** I had unco welcome news the ither nicht,** 
said George, striking into the new subject. 

" Ay, na," muttered the beadle. 
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**Ay, I got a letter (iti up on the brace there) 
frae Davie." 

"Ay,na." 

" Ay, an he's comm* hame." 

** Dae ye say sae ?'* 

" Ay, I wrote for him." 

'* That was guid o' ye." 

**Weel, 3re see his mither was aye a guid- 
hearted craitur and she asked me if ever I heard 
tell o' him to write and ask him to come back. 
Women bodies is aye mair kindly than men." 

'* An* when's he comin' na V 

'* I expect hell be on Tuesday." 

** Imphm," said the beadle, and silence reigned 
for a few minutes. The dull tick, tick of the 
eight-day dock was the only sound. 

** He'U hae been a gey while awa ?" queried 
John after a space. 

**Ay, dose on fower 'eer," and again there 
was a pause. 

** Did ye say whaur he had been ?" asked the 
beadle. 

'* He doesna say naething about whaur he's 
been, but he's bidin' in Embro the noo." 

*' Imphm," and again the clock ticked loudly. 
Gkoige lifted up the *' Scots Worthies " that lay 
at his side, read it a little, and laid it down again. 
He turned over a few pages of the Bible that lay 
on the table, and then shut the Book. He pushed 
the lamp a little further over, lifted his handker- 
chief from his elbow and set it down beside the 
Bible, and moved uneasily in his chair. He 
took down his pipe from the mantel, put a 
cosetty-end between the ribs of the fire and lit 
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it He held it in his fingers till it butned away. 

'* John, I've been thinkin' aboot the laddie 
comin* hame." 

*' Ay, an* ye'll be gled nae doobt f* 

** 'Deed a'm that, bat I wadna like it oast ap 
to him aboot his bein* awa'." 

'* No, it wad be onkind to dae that.*' 

*' But yell no keep folk frae speaking aboot 
do things." 

''It's a* true, Geordie, bat," and a thought 
seemed to strike the beadle, '* we'll dae oor best, 
an' my name's no John MacDiarmid gin ony- 
body ever casts a word at Davie Maxwell." 

"I'llbeobleegedtoye." 

'* Nae obleegement, Geordie, ye'll maybe be 
able to dae as muckle for me some day." 

" I houp 111 never need." 

''Naebody kens what's to happen." 

'*God forbid that onything like this should 
ever be needed wi' ony o' yours. Tell oa' ower 
on Tuesday after the coach oomes ?" 

Snow fell steadily on the Monday, and the 
roads were heavy. On the morning of Tuesday 
it seemed as though it would draw to rain, but 
in the afternoon the air cleared and a keen frost 
set in. Heavy roads often meant a delay of the 
coach. Being behind for three or four hours 
was looked upon as of no consequence. When 
delays came to be counted by days it was time 
to record them in the oral history of the village. 

''I wadna wonder but she'll be behind her 
time," soliloquized George as he looked out in 
the early afternoon. It was three hours yet 
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bef<»e the ooach was doe, but he was becoming 
impatient. 

" They*!! be heavy roads, bat gin it gets far 
enough he*!l maybe walk," and George dosed the 
door and went in to wait After he had sat a 
while he went ben the room. 

The room window faced the south, and from it 
a fall view of the carse of Forrie was obtained. 
For nearly a mile the road to Bangholm could 
be traced till it disappeared abruptly round the 
end of May Lowrie's hut. Further to the south, 
and a little to the west, the roofs of Bangholm 
could be seen—the spires of the churches rising 
above the town. The view to the east was 
obscured by the houses in the village and nothing 
was visible but roofs and gables. 

** Tick-tick, tick-tick." George looked at the 
dock and then at his watch which lay on the 
mantel. 

''Half -fewer — half -five — half -six, she should 
be here in twa hoors if the roads doesna hinder 
her," and again he looked away to the south. 

There was no road to be seen to-day. May 
Lowrie's hut appeared above the plain, but it 
was so far sunk in a drift as to be almost un- 
noticeable. The roofs of Rangholm were white as 
the ground, and the only distinguishing features 
of the town were the east sides of the Free Kirk 
and Parish Kirk spires, to which the snow had 
not drifted. The whole district for miles around 
was wrapt in the spotless robes of winter. The 
wooded height of Oraigiston stood high above 
the village radiant as an iceberg, and supporting 
Ho^nberl^ss tr^es wiU^ leaves of snow^ fleece, 
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Not 6Ten the Lnnarty held its own. It was not 
to be Been, for its waters, frozen by the ioe 
king't breath, supported several inches of snow. 

^^ Fewer o'dook, five o'clock, six o'clock, she 
shoald be here in twa hours noo at onj rate, bat 
I doobt the grand's ower white to mak muokle 
progress. It'll be teach work for the pair beasts 
to baud their ain in sic a drift. Hardly even 
May Lowrie's hoose abune the snaw 1" 

Slowly behind the snowy heights of Craigiston 
the moon was wending its way. Bright almost to 
f alness, it shed a mellow light on the great stretch 
of snow. As it shone through the woods the 
fleecy leaves sparkled like myriad diamonds, and 
twinkled like miniature stars. But when the 
snow is on the ground, the moon hath ever a 
cold light, and seems only to shine in order to 
make the virgin robes of winter the fairer. 

*' It's a braw nicht an' a fine mune, but the 
drift maun be unco deep in some pairts. I 
wadna say but what she'U no get forrit." 

It was nearing five o'clock. It was half -an- 
hour before the coach could be at the village 
even although there was not a flake of snow on 
the ground, but George was becoming more 
restless with every minute. 

** I said I wad gang oot an' meet him, it wants 
a quarter o' five. I'll wait twa or three minutes. 

. . no, I'd better be gaun. The coach micht 
run up to time an' I wad like to bide l^ my 
promise." 

He looked away to the south again. The 
moon was rising grandly, and the stars wer^ 
|;emmin^ the skjr. 
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" Lord preserve us ! Tibbie, bat there's 
Geordie Maxwell awa oot the Myreton. He'll 
be awa to meet Davie," and John MacDiarmid 
and his wife pressed their faces against the 
window to make sure. They turned from the 
window and there was a touch of sadness in 
Mrs MacDiarmid's voice as she remarked — 
*' Ay, it's a cauld heart that doesna warm to its 



Slowly the silver moon glided through the 
azure heavens. From the great curtain of night 
shone out many stars. Upward, ever upward, 
sped the chariot of light attended in its course 
by numberless worlds— beautiful and brilliant. 
By and by as it rose higher, it cast the shadow 
of St Mary's spire to the west. Within the 
shade, and amid the stillness stood two men — 
an old man and a young. The young man was 
the stranger, and kneeling down he read the 

words. 

To the Memory of 

my Wife, 

JBANIE MORRISON. 

He rose from his knees, and between the sobs 
of a man in agony, cried — ** And my mother." 
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OHAPTEB VI. 

Tflx End of thb Trioedy. 

It was one day in the beginning of the year 
that 1 first saw David Maxwell. I, in common 
with the other villagers, knew that the dis- 
tinguished student had returned, but for the 
space of three weeks or more had never seen 
him. I was standing with the old Antiquary 
one forenoon in the Main Street when a man, 
apparently about forty years of age, passed down 
the street and nodded recognition to my friend. 
He was a stranger to me. 

**Wull it keep up, think ye?" queried the 
Antiquary of him, and the watchmaker held up 
his hand as though to feel anticipated rain. 

**It looks more settled like," the stranger 
answered, and then passed on. 

He was a man about middle height. He was 
not a handsome-looking man, but his face was 
very pleasant. It was what the villagers called 
an honest face. I did not know him, but some- 
thing struck me that he was David Maxwell. 

*' I've gotten something here that I wad like 
to let ye see," said the Antiquary, and he 
beckoned me to enter the shop. 
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"Diy ye ken 'im?" San said to me, with a 
nod in the direction of the stranger, as soon as 
we had entered. 

In answer I merely shook my head. 

"^ I thocht as muckle,'* said the watchmaker ; 
'* that's Geordie Maxwell's laddie, him 'at was 
at t^e college." 

'' I thought that, as he was speaking to you," 
I replied ; '* but of course I wasn't sure." 

'* Ay, that's him. It's a pity to see a chield 
like that gaun sae sair aside." 

" What will his prospects be ?" I queried. 

"Prospects!" exclaimed the watchmaker, 
"Davie Maxwell's prospects is gey dark. I'll 
be sair cheated if the puir fellow ever does a 
day's guid." 

"Nonsense," I replied, "he's a young man 
yet." 

" Ay, he's a young man yet. He looks forty 
an' he's no thirty. But he's gey dune. He has 
a hoast (cough) that racks his whole body. Ay, 
Davie Maxwell was ower lang awa. He maun 
hae been gey careless o' himsel*, for he was a 
weel-faured laddie when he first gaed up to the 
college. I doot the best o' his days is past." 

I did not venture any opinion while the 
Antiquary was speaking, for of course I knew 
nothing of the young man, and had never seen 
him until he passed down the Main Street a few 
minutes before. 

"There's twa times i' the year," continued 
San, "that try silly (weakly) bodies. Marget an' 
me aye notices that. The bud o' the buss and 
the fa' o' the leaf. Thae's the twa tryin' time« 
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an' it'll cheat me sair if Davie Maxwell gets 
ower the bud o' the buss." 

Alas for the truth of the watchmaker's 
prophecy! 

About a week after this conversation with the 
Antiquary, 1 made the acquaintance of David 
Maxwell. He was of a pleasant disposition, 
cheerful to speak to, and we often found our- 
selves in each other's company during the few 
weeks that he was out of doors. He called for 
me occasionally, and once or twice ventured to 
tell me something of his college days and after. 
He drew aside the veil, and revealed the pano- 
rama of four short years. His story was 
interesting to an extreme, but I cannot retell it 
here. Respect for a dead friend and the honour 
of a promise forbid that I should do so. But 
some there were that were not pledged to 
silence. Each had his little say, and many 
stories, doubtless coloured in their travels, hang 
like a curtain of romance over the memory of 
the student. One thing only I will tell you, 
and I do not think I forswear my vow to silence 
by doing so. David told me this, but he told it 
to others also, and it is public property to-day. 

We were sitting one night — it was the last 
night he called for me — and he was telling me a 
little of his life in Edinbuigh. 

'' Things might not have gone so far as they 
did if I had had anybody to help me." 

" When you thought of help, did you never 
think of home, and what your mother might do? " 
I enquired. 
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He leaned his head upon his hand, and said, 
wearily, '^Tes. I never ceased to think of 
home. I once set out from Edinburgh, but I 
used to think afterwards that it would have been 
better if I had never done so.'' 

The story as I have told it was in great part 
unknown to me at this time. It was not until 
the grave had closed over the last of the Max- 
wells that Dr MacGregor told me the story of 
the face which George had seen at the window. 

**Did you never reach Kennethcrook ? " I 
asked. 

" Yes, but 1 left it quickly." 

I did not say anything, but waited for him to 
speak further in explanation. 

'*! didn't like to come back, as you may 
imagine, but something was driving me to the 
village. I dreamt one night that I saw my 
mother on a death-bed. She was crying bitterly, 
and I somehow fancied it was for me. I heard 
her speak to my father, and she seemed to be 
waiting my coming. I went over to the bedside 
to speak to her, and then I wakened. In 
the morning I set out for home, and reached 
the village early in the afternoon of the day 
after." 

"Then you were rtaXX'^ in the village?" I 
asked. 

He nodded his head in answer. 

'*I went along the Lane without looking at 
anybody. I did not want anybody to see me. 
I saw Dr MacGregor come out of the house, and 
I fancied something was wrong. I slipped up 
and looked in at the window, and then I realised 
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9XL Father was sitting downcast-like, and after 
a while he went over and took down a portrait 
of me of which my mother waa alwajw proud. 
Then the dream of two nighta before, and the 
vision of a death-bed came back to me, and I 
went away to wing nerer to show face." 

*'And they never knew yoa were in the 
village ?" I queried. 

** Father has never said he saw me, but I 
think somehow that he must" 

And so there was truth in the story of the 
face at the window. 

Although David Maxwell had long before his 
return given ap the idea of entering the ministry, 
he had not come to consider his life one without 
purpose. Strange as ^t may seem, he had clung 
to his books through the varied scenes of his 
wayward life, and they came back with him to 
Kennethcrook. He worked hard at them for 
some weeks, for it was his hope that he might 
find a place as a schoolmaster. But the 
prophecy of the Antiquary was approaching ful- 
filment. 

*'Ye maunna bother yersel sae muckle wi' 
thae books, Davie," his father used to say to 
him ; ** ye*ll ta k* ill, w i't for a wee while, but ye 
maun juist tak' things easy, for, mind ye, 
supposin' there was twenty schules waitin' for a 
maister, ye'U no ganflr ae fit oot o' this hoose till 
3re're stronger." 

But David toiled on. He had been too long 
in idleness ; he must now be up and doing. 
All through life he had been inclined to look at 
the bright side of things^ and now tliat he was 
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^ome, ftiid the past Corgiven, he determined to 
work for a hotter future. 

^* That's a had hoast ye hiv i' the nicht-time, 
Davie," his father said to him one morning. 
**I think I'll toll the Doctor as I'm gaun past to ca' 
in i' the bygaon and see ye." 

David would not listen. 

**No, no, father, only a slight cough that'll 
soon go away." 

The first sense of fear that the student had 
was one afternoon when he was seized by a 
cough, and blood came. The tinge on his hand- 
kerchief brought home the nature of his com- 
plaint. He looked into the glass, and wept 
when he saw himself. His eyes were sunken, 
and dark lines were underneath. The veins of 
his forehead stood out — blue marks on a marble 
brow. All were too truly presentiments of 
approaching danger. He went down on his 
knees, and, with the little Greek Testament 
which he had been studying in his hand, 
cried — 

** O God I have mercy for my father's sake." 

One sometimes hears it said that the true 
Christian can imagine death without fear. I 
have no sympathy with such thought. Death 
is always repulsive, and to a sensitive soul 
even terrible. David Maxwell was a sensitive 
creature, and I believe he experienced the fear 
of dying in no small degree. 

That same night on which he had noticed the 
blood, his father said to him when he was seized 
with the cough, 
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''I doot, laddie, that hoast's no Kftin', an' I 
think ye'U be the better to see the doctor." 

With the exertion of the cough David was 
unable to answer, and he only held out his 
handkerchief in reply. One look was sufficient 
to let the father see what the marks meant, and 
his heart failed him. Then as suddenly he 
recognised his duty. Hitherto he had made 
the illness as great as could be, now he must 
make it as light as possible. 

** Hoots, man, that's naething to be feared at. 
That's only the hoast at its warst. Wait till the 
warmer days comes and ye'U be a' richt again." 

But David only shook his wearied head in 
reply. 

''Te*ll gang awa* to your bed, an* gin the 
boast's no easier in the morning we'll send for 
Doctor MacGregor. He's aye been rael guid 
an' he'll cheat me if he doesna gie ye something 
to lift it." 

David passed a restless night, and in the 
morning it was considered advisable to send for 
the doctor. 

When Dr MacGregor called in the afternoon 
David was sitting cosily wrapped up and before 
a cheery fire, with Genesis in Hebrew in front 
of him. The doctor sat with him for a long 
time and talked over various subjects. This 
was the usual practice of our doctor with his 
patients— he learned the symptoms from obser- 
vation rather than by question. 

*'Your cough seems to stress you," he said, as 
he rose to go, '* but I'll soon make that all right. 
I'll send along a botUe in the eveving," 
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''What iB the part affected, Doctor?" David 
asked with downcast eyes lest he should seem too 
eager to know. 

''Oh, only the chest, nothing very serious. 
Tou*ll take this mixture, and I'll come back in a 
day or two and see you." 

When the doctor called again David was in 
bed. Exhausted by an attack of the cough, he 
was lying thin and wan, and it was then that 
the doctor realised the gravity of the illness. 
George was preparing a draught for him, and 
when the doctor saw him he said gently — 

" We'll no give him that just yet," 

After he had fallen into a sleep Dr MacGregor 
moved to go. When George went to get his hat 
and umbrella the doctor looked at his patient. 
He shook his head sorrowfully and said faintly, 
"three weeks." 

"Guid nicht, George, I'll look in in the 
morning an* see how he s keepin'." 

He held out his hand and George took it and 
clasped it firmly. 

" Docior," he said, " what is't ? . . . the 
warst. Tell me your thochts. . . . I'm his 
faither. ... I hae a richt to ken." 

It Ib a doctor's duty to speak of illness in the 
lightest possible way. If the disease is a 
dangerous one he may indicate to the relatives 
that there is just the merest room for fear. He 
keeps back the evil day so far as is within his 
power. 

Dr MacGregor recognised this as his duty, and 
oftentimes had veiled an Dlness he was after- 
wards forced to admit as serious and 9V9^ fi^tal. 
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Never in all his practioe had he made a full 
admission when first questioned, but, to-day, 
with these honest eyes upon him, and his hand 
in that firm grasp, he hesitated as to whether 
he should smoothe the matter. 

**Nae beatin' aboot the bush, Doctor, whaur 
Is'ttoendr 

Qeorge's last sentence supplied the doctor 
with a means of speech. 

** Qeorge," but it was with great difficulty he 
spoke, *' that's mair than man can tell. The 
ways o' Providence are past finding oot. It 
mayna be sae bad's we think." 

*' Te think it ill ?" George queried searchingly, 
and again the doctor was silent. 

'* I'll see how he is in the morning." 

True to his promise and attentive to his 
duties, Dr MacGregor called to see his patient. 

*' He's sleepin' an' peacef u' the noo, Doctor, 
but he's had a sair nicht./ 

The doctor sat down at the bedside. The 
room— the ben-end as George called it — which 
served the purpose alike of parlour and bed- 
room, presented aU the features of a sick ward. 
A little, round table displayed a number of 
bottles and boxes, the contents of which had 
been prescribed by the doctor and sundry 
sympathising callers. A white counterpane — 
which, somehow or other, is always associated 
with illness^ — gave the place all the appearance 
of a sick chamber. 

•* Ay, doctor, that hoast*s mair than mortal 
can stand. When it tak s him its sair to see his 
distress, and it leaves him fair dune." 
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The doctor did not say much, and for a time 
there was no sound but the murmur of a restless 
sleeper. 

During his wife's illness, George had acted as 
nurse with the kindly help of Mrs Denovan. 
For the few days that David had been confined 
to bed he had done the same, and was prepared 
to do so to the end. 

Leaving David sleeping and apparently more 
restful, the doctor and he passed into the 
kitchen. 

"What think ye o* him the day, doctor?" 
Qeorge queried as soon as he had shut the door. 

•* Weel, George, he doesna seem ony better, 
but I don't think he's ony waur.** 

**Ay, doctor, he's a heep waur. He put in 
owre sair a nicht no to be waur. He never 
closed an e'e or gied owre hoastin' till weel on 
for six o'clock this mornin." 

''Ay, the illness maun come to a heid." 

For a space there was a painful silence which 
neither man cared to break. 

*' Doctor, whaur 8 that held to be ?" 

'* George, I dinna consider it's my duty to tell 
ye, I dinna think ye have a richt to ken, but 
Davie's been owre lang awa'. If he had cam' 
hame suner there micht have been a chance." 

The tears gathered in the honest eyes of the 
father, he bit his lip to stop them, but they 
came in spite of him. 

''A chance! Is it owre late noo for a 
chance?" 
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The doctor forgot his position as medical 
adviser, he was sympathising with his friend 
and from his lips escaped the words uttered in 
terrible anguish, '*owre late.*' 

David slowly sank under the terrible disease 
that was upon him. After a week he was not 
80 much as able to leave his bed. During the 
day-time the father snatched what sleep he 
could while Mrs Denovan was about the house, 
and at the gloaming took up his post at the bed- 
side, to keep vigil through the silent watches of 
the night. 

*' Ye maun be sair sitting Saunders Denovan 
said to him one morning when he looked in to 
see how David was keeping. 

** For sax weeks thae claes was never aff when 
his mother was ill, and mony a sair body I had. 
But I didna think on that ; I only wanted her 
better ; and I'll dae a' that's in my power for 
Davie." 

Dr MacGregor was regular in his visits. He 
called daily, and, when the patient was able, 
sat for a time and tried to cheer him. 

*'I doubt, Doctor, I'm no getting ony 
stronger,'' David said, and the Doctor was called 
upon to give answer. 

'*0h, ay,*' he said, **ye're no near sae dune 
noo as when ye lay doon, an' gin ye were able 
to go aboot a bit, ye'd be a' richt and in your 
ordnar in twa days." 

But David only smiled faindy, and shook his 
head as though he was in doubt as to the 
Doctor's sincerity. 
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" Dae ye think there's to be nae chance for 
the laddie, Doctor?" G^rge enquired as the 
Doctor was going away. *'Dinna say there's 
hope if ye dinna think it, but tell me honest 
what your opinion is." 

Dr MacGregor leaned his hand upon the 
dresser, and for a space did not speak. He did 
not look at the father, but he felt that George's 
eyes were on him. At length he made an effort. 

** It's hard to tell ye, ay, as hard for me to 
tell ye as for you to bear it ; but, Geordie, the 
best's by wi' the laddie." 

** Wull naething be of ony guid ?" 

The Doctor shook his head. 

'* Onything, onything that I hae ye're welcome 
tae't — but save him. It was but the ither day 
that I found him, and I canna pairt wi' him yet." 

''Geordie, I've tolled ye the want. Dinna 
lippen owre much to the chances o' Dr Mac- 
gregor's first disappointment, for I was never 
cheated before. Sae far as man can see, it's 
death. The rest lies wi' God, an' if it's the 
Lord's will, I'll be weel pleased to be cheated. 
He micht leeve an' see us a' awa, there's nae 
sayin' but ... I'll gio him ten days." 

There was a sincerity in the Doctor's voice 
that could not be mistaken, and when he had 
finished, the light of Gorge's life went out for 
ever. That night, as he sat by the bedside of 
his son, he prayed earnestly that the cup might 
pass from him. He was as pure a soul as ever I 
have known, but he did not pray '' not my will, 
but Thine be done." I wiU not blame him. 
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Tenderiy he noned hii son, ever hoping 
igiinst hope. Bat as the son sank the father 
aged. 

''Ye*re no lookin' sae weel as ye were, 
Qeordie," Birs Denovan said to him. '*Im 
dooting the sittin* up sae muckle's no' 'greein' 
wi' ye." 

Qeoige s vcHce grew husky, and his eyes filled 
with tears as he answered— ** It'll a' sune be 
owre." 

'' Te maunna tak' on that wey. A body 
never kens whaur thae things is to end," Mrs 
Denovan said kindly. 

For answer, Qeorge said nothing. 

When Dr MacGregor gave the extent of the 
patient's life as ten days, George thought that 
even although David was not to get better it 
was surely impossible that all should be over 
within so short a time. But, notwithstanding 
this thought, George pondered the doctor*s 
words, and, every morning as he looked upon 
his son, made a mental calculation that another 
milestone in life's journey was passed. As day 
followed day the apprehension of death seemed 
to grow on David. 

^*I doubt, father, that there'll be no more 
schools for me," he said as George sat by his 
bedside the evening before the last. 

** Te maunna think that, lad ; oor days is a' in 
the hand o' the Lord, and no' even the strongest 
o' us is sure o' the mom." 

*' I would like to live for a while yet, if only 
to make up for the past." 
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^* We a' like to live, Davie, as lang*B we can, 
bat when oor time comes weVe just to gang. 
Year mither had to gang and leave us, and Mary 
was taen before she kenned right that she was 
bom. An' ye ken that there's to be the grand 
meetin' at the last." 

'*Yes, but I wadna like to leave you noo 
when you're gettm* dune." 

'*Ay, Davie, but we maun submit to a* that, 
the works o' Providence canna be owerruled. ' 
They were engaged in conversation for a long 
time, and spoke on many subjects — noble 
aspirations, broken promises, and blighted 
hopes. George broke the news as gently as he 
could to David, and gave him to understand 
that his days were numbered. In the stillness 
of the night two voices — one faint and weary, 
the other husky and mournful — sang for the last 
time the song they had in happier days so 
often sung. Melody there may have been none, 
but before God the sincerity of the heart is the 
sweetest music, and I believe their song was a 
graceful offering at the altar of the Almighty. 
Nor in the singing of it did they need their 
books, it was the outpouring of their hearts — 
Through each perplexing path of life 

Our waadering footsteps gnide ; 
Give OS each day our daUy bread. 

And raiment fit provide. 
O spread thy coverioflr wingi around. 

Till all our wanderin«B cease, 
And at our Father's loved ahode 
Onr sools arrive hi peace. 
When they had finished their song George 
went down on his knees. The one dasped the 
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•therms hand, and David prayed with many 
paasM, for the wheel at life's cistem was slowly 
oeasing to move : — *' All gracious Father, . . . 
into Thy keeping we commend our spirits. 
• . . Pardon our sins and teach us to serve 
Thee more faithfully. . . . We pray for 
life, . • . nevertheless • . . not our 
will, but Thine be done, ... for Jesus' 
sake." And then in a heart of anguish, and as 
if in continuation of the prayer, the father cried 
—''Lord, if it is Thy will to tok' ane o' us, tak' 
us baith." 

When morning came David was peaceful, but 
much weaker, and when Mrs Denovan asked 
George to go and take his accustomed rest, he 
shook his head sadly — 

''There's a change cam' owre his face this 
morning ; there's nae sleep for me the day, but 
well a' sleep soond enough the nicht for Davie." 

Those of us who called occasionally to ask 
after David saw signs of a breakdown in the 
father more than in the son. 

"I houp he'll get better," Andra Duchart 
said to me a day or two before the last, " for if 
ony thing happens him, Geordie 'U gang too." 

As the forenoon advanced David gradually 
sank. I was heartily sorry for the father when 
in the early afternoon I called for him. His 
face v^as that of a man in despair, and he never 
lifted his eyes from off his son. A faint shake 
or nod of the head was the only answer to 
questions, and sometimes his hand was raised at 
tiie faintest whisper in order that therQ might 
be peace. 
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Mn Denovan moved about as gently as she^ 
could, now bringing a cloth for the patient's 
brow, and again a feather and wine with which 
to moisten his lips. Bat the tragedy was near- 
ing its close. 

About four in the afternoon George started^, 
and then with a look beckoned Mrs Denovan. 
The faithful nurses bent over their charge and 
listened. George looked at Mrs Denovan and 
she at him, and their heads were shaken sadly. 
They heard in David's throat that terrible omen 
of death which was dreaded by so many, and 
which was known in the village by the somewhat 
harsh name of the ** death-rattle." The last 
hope sinkfif when this omen is heard. 

**It's a sair trial, Qeordie, but ye maun try 
an' thole it," and Mrs Denovan sat down to com- 
fort hmi. For answer he wept. 

** Its hard that a young life should be taen,. 
an' mony a yin that could gang left to battle in 
their auld age ; but, Qeordie, the Lord's weys is* 
past findin' oot." 

'' Sae lang as he was awa, I had something to* 
leeve for, for 1 aye had the hope that he wad 
turn up; but surely God's forgotten me 
a'thegither when He's takin' him noo," and 
George wept afresh. 

"I've naething to leeve for, an' I only wish, 
that the Lord wad tak' us baith." 

*' Ye maunna say that, Geordie, it's only 
wushing yer days awa; an' God's purpose for 
this'U be made clear some day." 

As they spoke David neared the end of his- 

joumey. There was no one present but George 
2 o 
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and Mn Donovan, and it was a peaceful death, 
4U3 Mrs Denovan afterwards told. 

*^He never gied a quiver. He juist slippit 
4twa as calmly as an innocent bairn." "^ 

That night after all was over, and the last 
•duties to the dead had been performed, Mrs 
Denovan sat a while with George to console 
liim, and to make what preparations were 
necessary. 

** Te dinna seem strong, Geordie, an* its gey 
*cauld weather this. I think if ye're no nae 
better she shouldna venture to walk ahint the 
hearse. Te'd be better to get a coach." 

He shook his head. 

** I little thocht I was to bury him, my 
laddie, my laddie ! *' 

Before Mrs Denovan left for the night, she 
went over with George to look at the dead. 
When the father saw the silent countenance he 
■gave way, and buried his face in the bed- 
clothes. 

His grief was more than Mrs Denovan could 
l>ear. She touched him gently and sstid — 
'* Guid nicht. I'll come owre an' see you i' the 
mornin*.'* 

True to her word, she went over in the 
morning. The door was not locked. She did 
not wonder at that, but she started when she 
saw George sitting where she had left him, and 
all silent as the grave. 

He reached the churchyard on the day of 
David's funeral, but he did not walk. 



The End. 
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